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THINE IS THE POWER. 

Who stern commands the mighty seas 

To recognize his mightier power, 
Or scarce allows the lightes* breeze 

To agitate the smallest flower ? 
Who bics the glorious spheres on high, 

Thro’ endiess space to roll and shine ' 
With faces veiled, we kneel and cry, 

Great God! the power alone is thine. 


Who checks the torrent’s sweeping ire, 

Or gems the streamlet’s waves with light : 
Who gilds the sky with lightning-fire, 

Or wraps it in the veil of night? 
Tis God himself! his works confess 

The love, his power would e’er impart, 
Whoee heavenly fiagers friendly press 

The beating pulse of Nature’s heart! 


Whose powerful will created man, 
And breathed on him immortal breath, 
Til every wond’ring sense began 
To wake from its chaotic death ' 
*Twas God! to whom all power belongs . 
To whom all creatures still must bend ; 
To whom all prayer and sacred songs, 
On heavenly wings, to heaven ascend, C. 


July 25th, 1847. 


BOOK-BORROWING, 
Whew we were at school, it was customary for the boys to write on the fly 
leaf of all their books, especially their more attractive ones, these verses, 
intended as a sort of ‘take notice’ for the careless and the furtive borrower ;— 


‘If thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be ; 
To read, to study, not to lend, 

But to return to me. 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 

But books, I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 


Read slowly, pause frequently, think seriously, 
Keep cleanly, return duly, 
With the corners of the leaves not turned down.’ 


In the three first lines of these familiar verses, the owner very generously of- 
fers to lend the book toany friend who simply wants toread and study it.— 
This praiseworthy liberality is quite in the spirit of that of the celebrated book- 
collector Grollier, who had his splendid volumes inscribed, with the words, Jo. 
Grollierii et amicordum, implying that they were intended for the use of his 
friends as well as himself. There is something selfish in refusing to lend a 
book, provided it isnot avery rare or costly one. The selfish book-owner 
should be reminded of the anecdote of the poor student at college, who sent a 
note to one of the professors to ask the loan of a book. The professor's reply 


‘time ago, the ‘Sydney Gazette’ contained an advertisement from a gentleman, 
"requesting his friends to return various books that they had borrowed, and, by 
_ way of inducement, promising to lend them more afterwards. Sir Walter Scott, 
‘on lending a book to a friend, begged that he would not fail to return it, adding 
good-bumouredly, ‘Although most of my friends are bad arithmeticians, they 
are all good book-keepers.’ This joke of Sir Walter's reminds us of some 
one’s witty verses, entitled “The Act of Book keeping,’ in which the following 
lines occur 
‘Hew hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend—that’s lose—their books, 
Are snared by anglers—folks that fish 
With literary hooks ; 


Who call and take some favourite tome, 
But never read it through : 

They thus complete their set at home, 
By making ane ost you. 

Behold the book-shelf of a dunce 
Who borrows—never leads ; 

Yon work, in twentry volumes, once 
Belonged to twenty friends. 


New tales and novels you may shut 
From view—’tis all in vain ; 

They're gone—and though the leaves are “cut,” 
They never “come again.” 


For pamphlets lent I look around, 
For tracts my tears are spilt ‘ 
But when they take a book tha’ts bound, 
’Tis surely extra-guilt, 
A circulating library 
Is mine—my birds are flown ; 
There's one odd volume left, to be 
Like all the rest, a-lone. 


I, of my Spenser quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken ; 

Of Lamb I’ve but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my Bacon. 


They picked my Locke, to me far more 
Then Bramah’s patent worth ; 

And now my losses I deplore, 
Without a Home on earth. P 


Even Glover's works I cannot put 
My frozen hands upon, 

Though ever since | lust my Foote, 
My Bunyan has been gone. 

My life is wasting fast away— 
I suffer from these shocks ; 

And though I’ve fixed a lock on Gray, 
There's gray upon my locks. 


They still have made me slight returns, 
And thus my grief divide ; 


was, that he never lent books to any one, but that the student was very wel 
come to come to his library and read all day long. Soon after this denial, on 
one very frosty morning the professsor, not being able to get his fire to burn, 
sent to the poor student to borrow a pair of bellows. ‘No,’ said the youth, ‘I) 
never lend my bellows to any one, but the professor is quite welcome to come) 
here and blow my fire all day jong.’ At anearly period, when books were ex- 
ceedingly rare and valuable, from their existing only in the form of manuscript, 
it was but reasonable to refuse to lend them, as their accidental loss would have! 
been irreparable. It was customary then to secure them the shelves by chains, 
ropes, bolts, &e. ‘The library at Grantham still contains several books at. 
tached to chains. During the thirteenth century, so scarce and precious were, 
the manuscript books, that it sometimes happened that if a religious council, 
were assembled, and wanted to consult the works of the Fathers, they had to 


send to a considerable distance to borrow them them at much expense, giving a 


heavy security for their safe return. The works of eminent medical men were | 


so rarely tobe met with, that on one occasion, when aking of France wished, 
to possess a copy of the writings of Baize, a celebrated Arabiau physician, the 
faculty of medicine of Paris would not lendit evento the monarch without 
pledges. Heber, the great book-collector, intended to have bequeathed his ex, 
tensive library to the British Museum, but he altered his will,in consequence 
of the authorities at that institution refusing to lend him a rare work, which he) 
wished to compare with one in his possession, he being at the time confined to 
his house, and unable to goto the library. The condition on lending a book, 
that the borrower is not to take upon himself to lend it, is very necessary with 
many free-and-easy sort of people. Charles Lamb, writings to Coleridge, says, 
‘Why will you make your visits, which should give pleasure, matter of regret 
to your friends? You never come but you take away some folio, that is part) 
of my existence. I had no right to lend you the book you have justtaken, | 
may lend you my own books, because it is at my own hazard,butit is not honest 
to hazard a friend’s property; | always make that distinction.’ Many a reader must 
have had the mortification to find that books, if often leut, return to him nomore. 
We can call to mind a long list of works, and solitary volumes of works, tha 

have had leave of absence, but are never likely to rejoin their regimen. Some 


For oh! they’ve cured me of my Burns, 
And eased my Akenside. 


But all I think I shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn ; 
For as they have not found me Gay, 
They have not left me Sterne.’ 
To an advertisement of a recent work on Surnames, the publisher adds this 
line of recommendation: —‘An amusing volume, which comes home to every - 
body.” If so, it must be a capital book to lend, for most works are sadly de- 
ficient in instinct to find their way home. 

Last year it was stated in the Chamberof Deputies that through lending 
iworks from the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris, no less than ‘tweenty thousand 
lof its volumes are lost, and a great number multilated. The manuscript of 
Moliere, stolen thence in 1825, was recenly offered for sale by auction in Paris, 
jthe minister of public instruction not being able to recover it by means of the 
tribunals, for want of any mark to prove its identity. By recent regulations, 
this valuable library is protected from the recurrence of such depradations. In 
our own country, the British Museum has not escaped from stealers of books, 
manuscripts, prints, and specimens. To steal from such places as these—free, 
public national libraries—is not only a crime, but a folly, as it is like trying to 
rob one’s own library, for it already belongs to everybody. The universal 
feeling ought rather to be an anxiety to add something to it, than a mean wish 
to filch from it. 


HOW MR. STRAGGLES WENT CHEAP TO ASCOT. 
BY ALBERT SMITH. 

Mr. Straggles sat by himself, on a high stool, in his lonely chambers, which 
were up at the top of the house, thinking on things in general, and looking 
over his garden. 

His garden was not very extensive, being of necessity confined to his win- 
dow-sill ; but it was sufficiently varied. He had one root of mignionette re- 
strained within bourds by a light fence of matches and that vegetable string, 
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whatever it is, by which the early vagaries of lettuces are curbed : a pot of 
nasturtions, the leaves whereof turned yellow successively and then dropped 
away ; some delicate creepers producing small yellow flowers, which in the 
fulness of a generous imagination he termed canary-birds : and two scarlet 
runners, which he wou!d watch, and wonder, as they grew, whether they would 
ever form a bean-stalk similar to that renowned one of the nursery chronicles 
that Jack ascended with such ultimate profit to his family. 

_ Mr. Straggles’s garden would have been ina better condition, had his dispo- 
sition been less impatient or inquiring. But a desire to become acquainted with, 
the beautiful workings of nature led him so frequently to poke up the seeds 
with a steel pen—to see how they were getting on—that their growth was af- 
fected by these investigations. And as they were replaced in a careless man- 
ner, topsy-turvy, or half uncovered, or much too deep. their health was consid- 
erably deranged. Nor was the soil favourable to their growth. Many years 
ago it had been mould, but was now cor posed of littls chips of mortar, wash- 
ings of the house-tops, fragments of glass and crockery, bits of stick, and 
sweepings of the floor. Life, however, goes on under marvellous disadvanta- 
ges ; and somehow or other the seeds struggled into stalks and leaves, which 


climed and fluttered, and caught the blacks, and died, around what the old au- 
thors would have called « Mr Straggles his windows.” 

No one knew precisely what profession Mr. Suraggles followed. He had 
chambers, and people called on him, and he was flitting about Westminster 
Hall, and Mark Lane, and the General Post-office. He knew a great many re. 
spectable persons, and a greac many who were not. He had a small property 


of his own ; was never known to be in debt ; wore fancy shirts ; loved cheap 
steam. boats ; and took walks to Dulwich ; generally wore shoes ; liked thea-, 
tres ; dined at Hancock's, in Rupert-street ; was rather feeble-fibred than! 
strong-minded ; and in stature somewhat approaching the style popularly. 
known as « gangling.” He always lookedas if he wanted training up a lad. 
der, or hop pole. If you pressed him into a corner by asking point-blank what! 
he was, he would confess to beinz an “ agent”—which meant he could get 
your coals, wine, second-hand book's, cigars, bottled ale, musicai boxes, fish 

sauce, or misfit Lehocg’s boots, in any quantity aud upun the most advantage | 
ous terms. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Straggles, addressing the scarlet runner as he gave it 

a little water from the carafe on his wash-hand stand. *“ Ah! you may well 
loon. dried up. Iam. Phevgh!” 

Ana Mr. Straggles threw open his waistcoat, and displayed all the hunts- 
men on h,’S Shirt, with their red eoets and blue horses, to the best advantage. | 
Having don.¢ Which he finished the eor tents of the water-bottle himself, and 
directly afterw.4tds appeared to grow ax: inch higher. : 

“ Paper 1” shouted a boy at the door, as he accompanied the last syllable 
with a loud knock. Mr. Straggles had y esterday’s * Times” every morning ; | 
and having taken taken it in, he begam to read the news. : ee 

«Bless me !” he said to himself, as his eye fell upon a string of advertise. | 
menis of things presumed to be indispensat le for the races, from guinea ham-| 
pers and paletots to Gents’s sporting hand kerchiefs, and  nobby” pattern’d 

+ Bless me ! it’s Ascot, and I me mt to go to-morrow. How are 


shawls. 


ag looked m his desk, and ther.€ was a little purse apparently 
made to just 1%t the top of his thumb. He fou. ad, on examining its contents, 
that he had a sc’vereign less than he thought he had. And the man who owed 
him five pounds w'@* always out of town, when Le called. 

« Well,” he thou,7#, after a little philosophica | reflection, “ go I must ; but 
I won’t do it expensive). No, no. I'll go cheap. None of your fast coaches 
there and back for thirty’Shillings. I won’t spend more than ten ; and when 
I’m on the course, who ’,'| know how I went.” : 

And in this resolve he in*mediately caught a boy in the street, whom he 
dispatched on a message to his Jaundress to let her know that he should want 
his white trowsers on Wednesc'ay night ; and he went himself after the two 
pairs of kid gloves that he had let to be cleaned the week before at the bonnet. 
shop where the young lady was with the nice hair, 
promised to escort some fine evenin,y 40 Cremorne gardens-—when he got an 


whom Mr. Straggles had’ 


or Thursday morning arrived—as Thursday morning always will do if you only 


wait patiently for it—and Mr. Straggles rose with the lark that hopped about a 
bit of turf cubids the second floor window of the opposite house—for second 
floors are partial to larks, in various ways— and betook himself to the Golden 
Cross. It wasearly in the morning. ‘The young men were setting out the 


Battersea Fields ; rattling overthe Wandle and rushing through the wilds of 
Wimbledon, as if Jerry Abershaw had been again at its heels; squeaking past 
forlorn Kingston-upon Ray ; searing the goslings on Ditton marsh, and racket- 
ing through the cutting of St. George's Hills, until it pulled up at Weybridge, 
and Mr. Straggles got out. : 

Here he found nothing but a four-wheeled chaise which went to Chertsey, 
where, the driver told him, “ there was lots of things to the races.” 

Oh!” said Mr. Straggles : and what’s your fare ?” 

«Take you to Chessy for three shillings, sir. Perhaps somebody else is go 
ing : then it’ll come cheaper.” 

Mr. Straggles cast his eyes towards the station, and thought he saw a pas- 
senger who lvok'd as if he was going to **Chessy,”’ as the driver calledit. He 
did not know why ; but in his anxiety he caught at men of straws. The pas- 
senger came up: looked to the right and to the left : then at the four-wheeled 
chaise : ave a whistle of indecision : shook his head in answer to the hail : and 
walked off across the common as if he had seven leagued boots on. Hope 
left Mr. Straggles’s bosom, carrying with her the three shillings {rom his poc- 

t 


ket. 

“‘ Never mind,” thought Mr. Straggles; * I was going to the Haymarket on 
Saturday, and now I won't: so it will not make any difference in the long run.’’ 
Then he added aloud to the driver :— 

** Now on to Chertsey with your sacred load.” 

The man had not read Shakspeare—he had not got to Chertsey yet—but the 
speech seemed to imply a wish to start, and off they went, Mr. Straggles sing- 
ing “ The Standard Bearer,” to German words of his own, until it verged into 
* Robert, toi que j'aime ;” in which ballad, when he came to “ Grace !” he 
shouted it out so lustily, that the old horse actually jumped forward, and the 
man thought his companion a little touched. But Mr. Straggles’s joyousness 
was more hysterical than real, as his expenditure increased. He was singing 
to drown reflection, in that noisily absent manner which Mr. Punch affects after 


\|he has thrown his infant out of the window—the mask worn by a hollow heart, 


48 was once beautifully observed. And so they went on, until they arrived at 


their destination. 
Oleitsey is a mild market town, which once boasted a powerful abbey, no- 


body knows where ; where Henry the Sixth was buried, nobody knows how ; 
and finally annihilated, nobody knows when ; for it escaped at the time of the 
dissolution of the religious houses, nobody knows why. Its natives are friend- 
ly tranquil persons. If the Wandering Jew paid periodical visits thereto every 
quarter of a century, he would find the inhabitants precisely in the same pla- 
lees, doing what they did five and twenty yearsago ; unmoved by external ex- 
citements, and unaltered by popular progress. But at Ascot time the heart of 
Chertsey commences to throb faintly. ‘The inhabitants see people they do 
not know about the streets, and run out of their shops to look at them. Hor- 
ses, whose existence was never suspected, emerge into active life ; and long 
departed coaches, pertaining to the good old times of drawling locommotion, 
are pulled from their mauso/eums, and mopped and greased, and once more 


put upon the road. 
“ Where's that trap going to !” enquired Mr. Straggles, as he saw a coach 


waiting at one of the inns. 

*« Ask-it,” answered the man. 

Mr. Straggles put on a severe expressicn at what he considered the man's 
impertinence, for he did not at first perceive his meaning. But when he found 
that it was going to Ascot, and that there was just one place left, which he 
could have for ten shillings, he closed at once, and climbed on to the roof, be- 


-windows ; omnibus loads of inward bound suburban clerks loitered up 
; coffee-room windows were open to let out the coach-offices, 
and the man with the cheap eutlery commenced cutting hie gloves to pieces. 
How Mr. Straggles pitied everybody who remained in town! 

“Cab, sir! Here y’are. sir!” saida driver. 

« Nonsense,” replied Mr. Straggles, pleasantly bantering in the lightness o 
his heart. ‘ How can I be there, when I'm here? ; a: 

« Better ride, sir. It’s pourin’ of rain, where you ‘re going. 

. Straggles walked on. 

sir,” the driver after him; mind your don’t bolt away 
from you. You'll never keep up with them at that rate.” 

Which pleasant humour so delighted a boy who was playing on the bones to 
an old fruit woman as she set outher stall for the day, that he preceded Mr 
Straggles with a Nubian melody, occasionally warning the passengers of the 

rson he preceded by telling them to get out of the way. And in 


pre spe i Mr. Straggles reached the Golden Cross, having thus far avoided 


Railway, sir?” enquired the book-keeper. Omnibus 


gone about five minutes, sir, I should recommend a cab, or you ’Il lose the 
There was no other way : it was two shillings gone, but what was to be done. 
Mr. Straggles performed the difficult feat of ¢ 

and told ee rf a to overtake the omnibus. But the driver could not, all he 
could do. He dropped his whip, and got hemmed in by coal-waggons at 
Millbank, and blockaded by numbers going into the new Houses of Parliament, 
right across Abingdon Street, so that when he reached Vauxhall bridge there 
was no trace cf the Bus. And then came two pikes, which with their natural 
voracity, swallowed large sums of halfpence : so that when he got to Nine 

ing but a cup-day temper. 
Elms, he had anything but a cup-day iis. vet tas, thing 


: Careless people would at once have taken a seat t : 
gies was toa fault. “ No,” he reasoned: the vehicles at Woking 


ill make a harvest and combine. 1 know their ways. Iwill stop at Wey- 
telden where there will be no rush, and make a quiet bargain.” Sohe took 
4 second-class return ticket to Weybridge, and saved something besides. 


getting into a restless Hansom,|} 


Off went the train : gasping among the nursery grounds, and screaming across 


hind. 
‘* In for a penny in fora pound,” he thought. “ Thank goodness this is the 


last expense.” 

The man touched his hat, and begged a trifie for himself. Mr. Straggles gave 
him a shilling, and told him to keep sixpence. But he had not got it ; so Mr. 
Straggles, perceiving a pretty girl inside who was Jooking at him, said, « Ah, 
well ; never mind, keep it all,” with dashing liberality. When the man had 
driven off, Mr. Straggles found he had left his gloves in the chaise ; so he had 


||just fifteen seconds to jump down and buy some more. Inhis hurry of trying 


on, he split one pair into ribbons, which he had to pay for; and getting up 
quickly into the coach, he blacked the others, against some dreadful composi- 
on put on to make it look new for theday ; and by this time he was etting 
perfectly reckless, so much so, that he began to sing “ The Standard Bearer’ 
again, and after some bottled ale at the Wheatsheaf at Virginia Water, vol- 
unteered it aloud for the delight of his fellow-passengers. 

“ I think we must have a sweepstakes,” said a traveller in a cut-away coat 
on the box. ‘ Are you all agreeable, gents 1” 

“ Oh, yes,—certainly : they were all agreeable: aud Mr. Straggles could 
not say he was not. It was to be half-a-crown a chance, which he paid, and 
drew a horse he never heard of. Never mind: outsiders did win some- 
times. 

“1 'll take your fares, if you please,” said the coachman, as they crept up 
the hill beyond Blacknest. * It willsave trouble on the course.” 

Again Mr. Straggles’ hand was in his pocket, and the song of “ The Stand- 
ard Bearer” died as faintly away as did the voice of its bleeding hero. But the 
arrival on the course, for a time, chased away his despair. 

* We shall keep here,” said the coachman, as he at last drew up in the ranks 
below the distance ; “ and we'll meet after the last race if you please,—you 
‘ILhear a horn. Now just leave the horses alone—will you ?” 

This was said to half a dozen men who were violently unharnessing the hor- 
ses, to take them, by force, to all sorts of stables. Then Mr. Suraggles got 
down, with some others, to support the coachman: and directly he put his feet 
on the ground, two men seized him, and insisted upon brusbi ea almost 
into a state of electricity, until he had bribed them to desist, after which he 
was permitted to go at large. 

How Mr. Straggles walked up and down within the rails, and assumed refined 
attitudes as he eyed the ladies in the front rank of carriages: how he bought 
an ‘ Oxley’s c’rect card,” and read it with an air of great depth and interest : 

how he met some friends who had lunch, and gave him some, luring him into 
more sweepstakes, all of which he lost: how he was also attracted by some 

wonde:ful eyes, that had driven him mad at an evening party th> week before, 

to go into the Grand Strand; and how the same bright eyes complained of the 

heat, and accepted ices and expensive accompaniments ; and how Mr. Strag- 

gies not only determined upon not going to the Haymarket thereupon, but also 
gave up a notion he had of a new paletot and a week at Boulogne,—all these 

things might have happened had he gone any other way to the races, and 

therefore need not be particularly chronicled. 

At length the last race was run, and Mr. Straggles sought the trysting-place. 
But however easily to be found out it had been when the coach first came on 
the course it was now a matter almost of impossibility : for there were hun- 
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1847. 
dreds of coaches like it all along the densely crowded ranks right down to the || markets. Such were the leading provisions of this famous act. They were 
soun g eears what the will-o’-the-wisp isto the eyes, leading the basis of the act o Car. 2c. 18., which continued, A 
wanderer here and there only to laugh at him as it rose in another place. He period, to be the rule by which our naval intercourse with other countries was 
ot almost frantic. Like Leonora, he ran up and down the lines, wringing his mainly regulated ; and has been pompously designated the Charta Maratima 
hands, and asking after his particular vehicle, but none could give the informa- ‘of England ! : : 
tion. __ In that statute, the clause against importing foreign commodities, except in 
were departing. He dived under drags, and go ind horse’s heels—st were produced, or from which they were exported, was so far ified, 
on strange wheels and clambered across "unknown front seats—mounted wrong the prohibition was made to apply only to the goods of Russia and Turkey, and 
roofs in his agony and was thought to be one of the swell-mob in cousequence , to certain articles, since well known in commerce by the name of enumerated 
——— 9 last coach went off and again carried hope away on its seat together | articles, leave being at the same time given to import all other articles in ships 
with half of his ten shillings, and the return of his day-ticket. 


Now then, who’s for Slough !” shouted a man who was driving a curious! fans ef 
’ sly i 
fragile car with one horse—one of those vehicles formerly denominated « fying! ance in commerce, as timber, grain, tar, hemp. and flax, potash, wines, spirits, 
bedsteads,” inthe days when we went Green wiching by the Kent Road, sugar, &c Parliament sees, however, to have very speedily come round to 
» Take yer to the rail, sir *” , the opinion that too much had been done in the way of relaxation: and in the 
This was addressed to Mr. Straggles, and he immediately hailed the driver 14th of Charles If., a supplemental statute was ed, avowedly with the in- 
ply all along the booths and taverns, an invited to have a drink at all of it was affirmed, a practised by the Hollanders an . : 
so that it getting dusk when he the horse however, seems a mere pretence, excuse the 
would not go beyond a slow trot! and one of the wheels was obliged to be up the blow aimed, by the former statute, at the c ing trade of Holland. 
watched neon vera for fear it should catch fire : until the bell for the last ‘And such was our jealousy of the naval and conenedialeaaniaas of the Dutch, 
up train was ringing when they crossed the old high-road at Slough and neared that, in order to cripple it, we did not hesitate totally to proscribe the trade 
the station. | with them; and, to prevent the possibility of fraud, or of clandestine or indi- 
« There’s the train !” cried Mr. Straggle’s, “ I can see the smoke. Drive ‘rect intercourse with Holland, we went so far as to include the commerce with 
on! drive on! what’s to pay ?” _ the Netherlands and Germany in the same proscription. The statute of the 
** Ten bob,” answered the man, pithily. ‘14th Car. 2, prohibited all importation from these countries of a long list of 
“Ten what!” screamed Mr. Straggles: “Ten! what for! Pooh; enumerated commodities, under any circumstances, or in any vessels, whether 
stuff!” British or foreign, under the penalty of seizure and confiscation of the ships and 
** Can't let you get down, master, if you don’t. That's my rights,” said the goods. So far as it depended on us, Holland, the Netherlands, and Germany 
man with great coolness. were virtually placed without the pale of the commercial world! And though 
“I "ll pull you up,” said Mr Straggles : « there's your money. And mind , the extreme rigour of this statute was subsequently modified, its principal pro- 
you shall hear of this again, you damned infernal scamp. Where's your num- visions remained in full force until the late alterations. 
ber?” 5 * ‘ ', The policy, if not the motives which dictated these statutes, has met with 
. That's werry unlucky, anawored the man. ‘Lor’! where canit be. I |very general eulogy. It has been said, and by no less an authority than Dr. 
iberate wisdom would have recommended. « avigation was 
recklessness of apie, Mr. Straggles vaulted over the rails of the platform made,” says he, * though England and Holland => teense m- oc the 
and just as it was moving on, rushed into the only carriage that appeared most violent animosity subsisted between the two nations. It had begun dur- 
available : and closing the door after him was, in another second, rattling off ing the government of the long parliament, which first framed this act, and it 
towards London, and then, completely exhausted in mind and body, he sank broke out soon after in the Dutch wars during that of the Protector and of 
i into a corner, and fell asleep. ian his ti | Charles II. It is not impossible, therefore, that some of the regulations of this 
in his dishevelled state, such a suspicious character that the policemen entered. of Holland, the ealy naval power which could cnlaniat the security of En - 
the carriage, to accompany him to the terminus, when he was immediately land. This act of navigation is not favourable to foreign commerce, or to the 
marched between two guards to the secretary's office. : __| growth of that opulence which can arise from it. The interest of a nation in 
“ I cannot help it, sir,” said the functionary, after a rapid and feverish jts commercil relations to foreign nations is, like that of a merchant with re- 
attempt of Mr. Straggles to explain his case. * Tho bye-laws of the company} gard to the different people with whom he deals, to buy as cheap and to sell as 
order that any person found without a ticket must pay—— ‘dear as possible. But the act of navigation, by diminishing the number of sel- 
Mr. Straggles groaned. ‘ He _lers, must necessarily diminish that of buyers ; and we are thus likely not only 
‘* Must pay full fare from the most distant station. _ to buy foreign goods dearer, and to sell our own cheaper, than if there was a 
“ And that is——— '” gasped our luckless friend. more perfect freedom of trade. As defence, however, is of much more im- 
«Let me see. First class, single journey, from Exeter. Two pounds, four \portance than opulence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the 
, commercial regulations of England.”—{Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 
r. Straggles heard no more. The lights whirled around him: the noise as 293 } 


of a thousand engines letting off their steam at once sounded in his ears, and 


he fell into the arms of the nearest policeman. 
* * * 


He recovered from a brain fever, a poorer, but a wiser man. And he made 


It may, however, be fairly doubted, whether in point of fact, the navigation 
law had its effects here ascribed to it, of weakening the naval power of the 
Dutch, and of increasing that of this kingdom. The Dutch were very power- 
fal at sea for a long period after the passing of this act; and it seems natural 


two great resolves : first, never to go to the races again, if he could help it : to conclude, that the decline of their maritime preponderance was owing rath- 
and secondly, if at any time his feeble-mind yielded to the temptation, not to er to the gradual increase of commerce and navigation in other countries, and 
try any cheap methods, however tempting they might appear ; since cutting to the disasters and burdens occasioned by the ruinous contests the Republic 
short the expenses, like short cuts in general, was certain to end only in trouble had to sustain with Cromwell, Charles If , and Louis XIV., than to the mere 
and wearing and tearing disappointment. ‘exclusion of their merchaut vessels from the ports of England. It is not meant 
————— ||to say, that this exclusion was altogether without effect. The effort of the 
NAVIGATION LAWS. |Dutch to procure a repeal of the English navigation law show that, in their 
The origin of the Navigation Laws of England may be traced to the reign 4ppreheusion, it operated injuriously on their commerce. It is certain, how- 
of Richard II., or perhaps to a still more remote geriod. But, as no intelligi-| ©Vet, that its influence in this respect has been greatly over-rated in this 
ble account of the varying and contradictory enactments framed at so distant) Country. Excessive taxation, and not our navigation law, was the principal 
an epoch could be compressed within any reasonable space, it is sufficient to C@Us¢€ of the fall of profits, and of the decline of manufactures, commerce, and 
observe; that, in the reign of Henry VII., two of the leading principles of the ®4Vigation, in Holland. « Les guerres,” says the well-informed author of the 
late navigation law were distinctly recognised, in the prohibition of the impor. ‘* Commerce de la Hollande,” « terminees par les traites de Nimegue, de Rys- 
tation of certain commodities, unless imported in ships belonging to English’ wick, d’Utrecht, et enfin la dermere par le traite a’ Aix-la-Chapelle, ont suc- 
owners, and manned by English seamen. In the early part of the reign of Cessivement oblige la Republique de faire usage d'un grand credit, et de faire 
Elizabeth, foreign ships were excluded from our fisheries and coasting tiade./|4€s emprunts enormes pour en soutenir les fraix. Les dettes ont surcharge 
‘The republican parliameht gave a great extension to the navigation laws, by |!etat d'une somme immense d'interets, qul ne pouvoient etre payes que par 
the act of 1650, which prohibited all ships, of all foreign nations whatever, from U%€ augmentation excessive d’impots, dont il a fallu faire porter la plus forte 
trading with the plantations in America, without having previously obtained a) Partie par les consommations dans un pays qui na quun territoire extreme- 
licence. ‘These acts were, however, rather intended to regulate the trade be- ment borne, et par consequent par l'industrie. Il a done fallu faire encherir in- 
tween the different ports and dependencies of the empire, than to regulate our iniment la main-d’euvre. Cette cherte de 1@ main-d’euvre a non seulement 
intercourse with foreigners. But in the following year (9th of October, 1651) ‘®Streint presque toute sorte de fabrique et d'industrie a la consommation in- 
the republican parliament passed the famous Act of Navigation. ‘his act had ‘erieur, mais elle a eneore porte un coup bien sensible au commerce de fret, 
a dvuble object. It was intended not only to promote our own navigation, but Partie accessoire et la plus precieuse du commerce d’economie : car cette 
also to strike a decisive blow at the naval power of the Dutch, who then en. \Cherte a rendu la construction plus chere, et augmente le prix de tous les 
grossed almost the whole carrying trade of the world, and against whom vari-| °¥YTages qui tiennent a la navigation, meme de tous les ouvrages des ports et 
ous circumstances had conspired to incense the English. The act in question 4¢s magasins. II n’etoit pas possible que |’auginentation du prix de la main- 
deelared, that no goods or commodities whatever, of the growth, production, ¢’®uvre ne donnat, malgre tous les efforts de l"enconomie Hollandoise, un 
or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, should be imported either into @¥4mtage sensible aux sutres nations qui voudroient se livrer au commerce 
England or Ireland, or any of the plantations, except in ships belonging to |4’economie et a celui de fret.”—{Tome ii. p 211.) 
English subjects, and of which the master and the greatest number of the crew) This extract, which might, were it necessary, be corroborated by others to 
were also English. Having thus secured the import trade of Asia, Africa, and| the same effect from all the best Datch writers, show that it is not to our navi- 
America, te the English ship owners, the act went on to secure to them, as far |gatron law, nor to the restrictive regulations of other foreign powers, but to 
as that was possible, the import trade of Europe. For this purpose, it further the abuse of the funding system, and the excess of taxation, that the decline 
enacted, that no goods of the growth, production, or manufacture of any coun- jof the commercial greatness and maritime power of Holland was really owing. 
try in Europe, should be imported into Great Britain, except in British ships,| Neither does it appear that the opinion maintained by Dr. Smith and others, 
or in such ships as were the real property of the people of the country or place) that the navigation law had a powerful influence in augmenting the naval pow- 
in which the goods were produced, or from which they could enly be, or most! jer of this country, rests on any better foundation. The taste of the nation for 
usually were, exported. The latter part of the clause was entirely levelled naval enterprise had been awakened, the navy had become exceedingly form- 
against the Dutch, who had but little native produce to export, and whose ships| idabie, and Blake had achieved his victories, before the enactment of this 
were principally employed in carrying the produce of other countries to foreign||famous law, So far, indeed, is it from being certain that the navigation act 
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had, in this respect, the effect commonly ascribed to it, that there are good 
grounds for thinking it had a precisely opposite effect, and that it operated 
rather to diminish than to increase our mercantile navy. It is stated in Roger 
Coke’s “ Treatise on Trade,” published in 1671, (p. 36) that this act, by less- 
ening the resort of strangers to our ports, had a most injurious effect on our 
commerce ; and he further states that we had lost, within 2 years of the pass. 
ing of the act of 1650, the greater part of the Baltic and Greenland trades, 
(p. 48.) Sir Joshua Child, whose treatise was published in 1691, corroborates 
Coke's statement : for while he decidedly approves of the navigation law, he 
admits that the English shipping employed in the Eastland and Baltic trades 
had decreased at least two thirds since its enactment, aud that the foreign ship- 

ing employed in these trades had proportionately increased —[Treatise on 

rade, p. 89, Glasg. edit.) Exclusive of these contemporary authorities, it 
may be worth while to mention, that Sir Matthew Decker, an extensive and 
extremely well-informed merchant. condemns the whole principle of the navi- 
gation act ; and contends that, instead of increasing our shipping and seamen, 
it diminished them both ; and that, by rendering the freight of ships higher 


than it would otherwise have been, it had entailed a heavy burden on the pub 


lic, and been one of the main causes that had prevented our carrying on the 
fishery so successfully as the Dutch.—[Essay on the Causes of the Decline 
of Foreign Trade, p 60, ed. 1756.) 

There does not seem to be any very good grounds on which to question these 
statements ; and they are at all events sufficient to show, that the assertions 


of those who contend that the oo laws had a prodigious effect in in-|' 


land have passed away ; we have no longer any thing to fear from her hostili-| 


the effect, not the cause—of commerce. [If the latter be increased, the increase. 
of the former will follow as a matter ef course. More ships and more sailors 
become necessary, according as the commerce between different and distant! 
countries is extended. A country, circumstanced like Great Britain in the 
reign of Charles II., when her shipping was comparatively limited, might per- 
haps be warranted in endeavouring to increase its amount, by excludiug fo- 
reign ships from her harbours. But it is almost superfluous to add, that it is 
not by any such regulations, but solely by the aid of a flourishing and widely, 
entended commerce, that the immense mercantile navy we have now accumu-. 
lated can be supported. 

But it is extremely easy to show, that to have continued to enforce the pro- 

visions of the old navigation law, in the present state of the world, would have 
been among the most efficient means that could have been devised for the des- 
truction of ourcommerce. The wealth and power to which Britain has attain- 
ed, has inspired other nations with the same envious feelings that Holland form- 
erly generated in our minds. Instead of ascribing our commercial and manu- 
facturing superiority to its true causes,—to the comparative freedom of our con- 
stitution, the absence of all oppressive feudal privileges, the security of pro- 
perty, and the fairness of our system of taxation,—our foreign rivals contend. 
that it has been entirely owing to our exclusive system; and appeal to our ex-, 
ample to stimulate their respective governments to adopt retaliatory measures, 
and to protect them against British competition. ‘These representations have. 
had the most injurious operation. In 1787, the American legislature passed, 
an act, copied to the very letter from our navigation law, with the avowed in | 
tention of its operating as a retaliatery measure against this country. ‘The 
Northern powers threatened to act on the same principle ; and would have, 
carried their threats into effect, but for timely concessions on our part. The 
same engines by which we laboured to destroy the trade of Holland were thus 
about to be brought, by what we could not have called an unjust retribution, to 
operate against ourselves. Nor car there be a doubt that, had we continued 
to maintain our illiberal and exclusive system, and refused to set a better ex-. 
ample to others, and to teach them the advantage of recurring to sounder prin- 
ciples, we should have run a very great risk of falling a victim to the vindic- 
tive spirit which such short-sighted and selfish policy would have generated. 

For these reasons, it seems difficult to question the policy of the changes 
that have recentJy been effected in the navigation laws, partly by the bills intro-, 
duced by Mr. Wallace in 1821, and Mr. Huskisson in 1825, and partly by the 
adoption of what has been called the “ Reciprocity System.” Under the exist- 
ing law the intercourse with all European countries in amity with Great Bri- 
tain is placed on the same footing. The memorials of our former animosity, 
and of our jealousy of the prosperity of certain of our neighbours, have thus 
been abolished ; and the same law is henceforth to regulate our commerce with 
the Continent. ‘This uniformity, besides giving greater scope to mercantile 
operations, and extending our traffic with some of our most opulent neighbours, 
removes a great source of embarrassment and litigation ; at the same time that 
it detracts considerably from the selfish character which has been believed on 
the Continent, and not without considerable reason, to be the animating prin. 
ciple of our commereial system. 

The distinction between enumerated and non enumerated goods is still kept 
up under the new regulations ; but, instead of confining the importation of the 
former inte the United Kingdom, either to British ships, or ships belonging to, 
the country or place where the goods were produced, or from which they origi- 
nally were exported, the new regulations permit that they may be imported 
either in British ships, in ships of the country of which the goods are the pro- 
duce, or in ships of the country or place from which they are imported into 
England. This is a very important alteration. Uader the old law, when a 
number of articles, the products of different countries, but all of them suitable’ 
for importation into England, were found in a foreign port, they could not be 
imported except in a British ship, or separately in ships belonging to the differ- 
ent countries whose produce they were. This was a ain avery great hard- 


imported from the evant, and bullion. 

Besides the restrictive regulations already alluded to, it had been a part of 
our policy to encourage the employment of our shipping, by imposing higher 
duties on commodities imported into our harbours in foreign vessels, than were 
imposed on them when imported in British vessels ; and it had also been cus- 
tomary to charge foreign vessels with higher port and light-house duties, &c. 
This system was always loudly complained of by foreigners ; but we had lit- 
tle difficulty in maintaining it, so long as the state of our manufactures enabled 
us to disregard the retaliatory measures of other powers. But the extraor- 
dinary increase that took place, since the commencement of the late war, in 
our manufactures for foreign consumption, and the necessity under which we 
were, in consequence, placed, of conciliating our customers abroad, led to the 
adoption of the reciprocity system. ‘This system was first introduced into the 
trade with the United States. After the North American colonies had suc- 


lceeded in establishing their independence, they set about framing a code of na- 


vigation laws on the model of those of this country Among other regula- 
tions of a restrictive character, it was enacted, that all foreign vessels trading 
to the United States should pay half a dollar, which was afterwards raised to 
a dollar per ton duty, beyond what was paid by American ships ; and further, 
that goods imported in foreign vessels should pay a duty of ten per cent. over 
and above what was payable on the same description of goods imported in 
American vessels. 

This law was avowedly directed against the navigation of Great Britain ; 
though, as it was bottomed on the very same principles as our navigation laws, 
we could not openly complain of its operation. Under these circumstances, 
it would have been sound policy to have at once proposed an accommodation ; 
and instead of attempting to meet retaliation by retaliation, to have offered 
to modify our navigation law, in so far as American shipping was concerned, 
on condition of the Americans making reciprocal modifications in our favour. 
A different course was, however, followed. Various devices were fallen upon 
to counteract the navigation system of the Americans, without any degree re- 
laxing our own: but they all failed of their object ; and at length it became 
obvious to every one that we had engaged in an unequal struggle, and that the 
real effect of our policy was to give a bounty on the importation of the man- 
ufactured goods of other countries into the United States, and thus gradually 
to exclude both our manufactures and ships from the ports of the Republic. 
In consequence, the conviction of the necessity of making concessions gained 
ground progressively ; and it was ultimately fixed, by the commercial treaty 
agreed upon between Great Britain and the United States in 1815, that in fu- 
ture equal charges should be imposed on the ships of either country in the 
ports of the other, and that equal duties should be laid upon all articics, the 
produce of the one country, imported into the other, whether such importa- 
tion were effected in ships of the one or the other. 

The new States of South America were naturally anxious to establish a 
commercial marine ; and, to forward their views in this respect, they contem- 
plated enacting navigation laws. But this intention was frustrated by the in- 
terference of the British government, who, without stipulating for any peculi- 
ar advantage, wisely offered to admit their ships into our ports on a fair footing 
of reciprocity, or on their paying the same charges as our own ships, on con- 
dition that they admitted British ships into their ports on a similar footing. 
Commercial treaties framed on this sound and liberal principle have since been 
entered into with most of these States. 

The principle of the reciprocity system having been thus conceded in'the case 
of the intercourse with the United States, whose commercial marine is second 
only to that of Great Britain, it was not possible to refuse acting on the same 
principle in the case of such European countries as might choose to admit our 
ships into their ports on a footing of equality. ‘The first demand of this sort 
was made on the part of the Prussian government, by whom an order in coun- 
cil was issued on the 20th of June, 1822, which made large additions to the 
por dues charged on all ships belonging to those nations which did not admit 
Prussian ships on a footing of reciprocity. The real object of this order was 
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||ship on the foreigner, without being of any real advantage to our own ship own- = 
‘lers. When the foreign merchant had vessels of his own, it was not very pro- 2 
'|bable he would permit them to remain unoccupied, and freight a British vessel . * 
||and there were very few ports of any importance in which foreign bottoms might 2 
if ‘not be found, in which the articles could be legally imported. The real efiect * 
pa ‘lof the old law was not, therefore to cause the employment of British ships, but f 
fi | | to oblige foreigners to assort their cargoes less advantageously than they might 
Bn |/otherwise have done, and thus to lessen their intercourse with our markets. 
ie ‘The new law obviates this inconvenience ; while, by restricting the importation r 
a of European goods to ships of the built of the country of which the goods are - 
if ‘the growth, or to those of the built of the country or port from which the goods a 
ie are shipped, and which are wholly owned by the inhabitants of such country ‘a 
a or port, it is rendered very difficult for the people of a particular country to be- 2 
re ‘come the carriers of the produce of other countries to our markets. q 
¥ | Another new regulation is of such obvious and unquestionable utility, that i 
{ it is surprising it was not long ago adopted. By the old law, all articles, the ze 
4 produce of Asia, Africa, or America, could only be imported directly in a Brit- 
| ish ship from the place of their production. ‘This law had already been repeal- 4 
"| ed in so far as respected the United States, whose ships were allowed to im- 
\port their produce directly into this country ; but it was maintained with re- i 
'|spect to Asia, Africa, and South America. And hence, although a British ship a 
||happened to find, in South American, African, or Asiatic ports, articles, the pro- 4 
| duce of one or more of the other quarters of the globe, suitable for our mark- 3 
i 4 ets, and with which it might have been extremely advantageous for hec to com- %: 
ii plete her cargo, she was prohibited from taking them on board, under penalty 4 
T modification. But, suppose that all that has been said by the apologists of these of forfeiture and confiscation, not only of the goods, but also of the ship. This ai 
laws were true to the letter ; suppose it were conceded, that, when first fram- egulation has been repealed ; and it is now lawful for British ships to take en 
ed, the Act of Navigation was extremely pulitic and proper ;—that would af- board all articles, the importation of which is not prohibited, on meeting with : 
ford but a very slender presumption in favour of the policy of supporting it in them in any Asiatic, African, or American port. Lord Wallace originally in- ES 
: the present day. Human itstitutions are not made for immortality : they must |tended to extend this principle to European ports, or to make it lawful for A 
Hl be accommodated to the varying circumstances and exigencies of society, But ‘British ships to import all non-prohibited articles from wherever they might find E 
; the situation of Great Britain and the other countries of Europe has totally) them. ut it was supposed by some, that foreign ships might be more cheaply a 
changed since 1650. The envied wealth and commercial greatness of Hol-||navigated than ours ; and that foreigners, taking advantage of this circumstance, ; ; 
t would import the Asiatic, African, and American products required for our con- | 
sumption into the contiguous continental ports, and would consequently restrict 4 
ls and by-gone apprehensions, who can entertain any of that jealousy from which) |the employment of British ships to their carriage thence. We believe that 4 
' } the severity of this law principally originated.” London has become, what these apprehensions were, in a great measure, visionary. But the law is so cs 
oe Amsterdam formerly was, the grand emporium of the commercial world—uni-| contrived as to avoid even the possibility of danger on this head ; such of the 4 
Bea versi orbis terrarum emporium : and the real question which now presents it- products of Asia, Africa, and America, as are required for home consumption, re 
re) | self for our consideration is, not what are the means by which we may rise to being, with a few trifling exceptions, inadmissible from Europe ; and only ad- i? 
5 eee naval greatness ? but—what are the best means of preserving that undisputed mussible when they are imported in British ships, or in ships of the country or % 
(ihe pre eminence im maritime affairs to which we have attained ? |'place of which the goods are the produce, and from which they are brought. g 
7 Now, it does not really seem that there can be much difficulty in deciding |he only exceptions to this rule are articles from Asiatic and African Turkey . 
i this question. Navigation and naval power are the children, not the parents— E 
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1847. 
to injure the navigation of this country ; and it was speedily found that it had! pin was in agreat degree, if not entirely, imaginary. And while the late 
the desired effect, and that its operation on British shipping was most perni-||modificatiors in the navigation laws were imperiously required by @ just regard 
ese circumstances, the British merchants an ip owners applied thinking that they will be injurious to our shipping. 
to our government for relief. - We are assailed,” said Mr. Huskisson, * with | ’ pping 
representations from all quarters connected with the trade of the country, | LETTER WRITING 
against the heavy charges imposed upon British ships in the ports of Prussia, When Sam Veller was rehearsing his ‘‘walentine” to his honored sire, the lat- 
be our stance, nic “rather sudden pull up.’’ “That’s the art letter writing,” says Sam, “‘it 
minister in this country ; and our minister at Berlin was, | believe, also direct- makes you wish there was more.” We believe there is as much truth es wit 
government on the 4 my in the reply. Pope's letters, prepared expressly for the public eye, which how- 
ith the Prussian minister at this court, and I well recollect the ever thay seldom encountered—verify the fact by the inverse proof. A felicit- 
substance a eyed to me re You have,’ he said, ‘ set us the a by ‘ous epistolatory style is as much the gift intuitive, as are superior conversation- 
your port and light charges, and your discriminating duties on Prussian ships ;' a] powers: the one forms the true counterpart to the other ; no better model for 
not gone that letters, indeed, could be devised, as the standard. All affectation of fine phrases 
| ink they can claim the audience of the public at will, scarce know how to re- 
en proof,) + to imitate you still more closely, by imposing discriminating du- jinguish the artificialities of polished style for the simplicity of commoa sense. 
ag ger your Our is of The classic writers acted in most cases in with thie Cicero, 
gation ; and so long as the measure of our protection does not ex- Pliny, and Seneca, might be cited—the last named, says on the subject :— 
ceed that which is afforded in your ports to British ships, we cannot see with «J would have my letters be like my discourses, unstudied and easy. Cow- 
can per’s letters have been often referred to as possessing, this characteristic beau- 
.gainst such a reply what remonstrance could we in fairness make to the ty ; and many others in early aad later times of Great Britain, and in our own 
of ; the Miss Seward, and Madame d’Arblay, will of course ever be considered as con- 
ad 4 whe, sa En fend” stituent portions of the great “Republic of Letters.” “Miss Seward had an 
; on ; é te she, that she left twelve quarto volumes to Constable, the p S 
avail against the fact stated by the consul at Dantzic,—that ‘ the Prussian ship burgh, at the same time admitting the fact that they formed only one twelfth 
| what she had actually written Six volumes, only, of her letters were 
om Perhaps the most charming of all female epistolatory writers, was Lady Mary 
ed up on both sides to its legitimate consequences, could only tend to recipro the only in his life. ig 
. s evineing the wide scope, of which the art is susceptible. $1 
on sides, ters are a decided bore, we submit the following specimens of the laconic merely. 
th , Hp h les On ships goods of the respective countries in |ord Sandwich is said to have had the facility of disposing of his letters in a 
nde of the other. Y : very summary manner: in reply to a communication he received from a polit- 
be behind me. I F ian, ion, ive 
Similar conventions were accordingly entered into with Denmark and Sweden eq Gone which 
Reciprocity is the foundation of all those conventions : but it is only fair to add, yan in the words following: * ear Gam. f an tn prison for debt ; come and 
that they contain other stipulations for giving facility to trade, and from which assist your foving mother. E.F. ‘To which he replied. “Dear Mother—So 
1 trove gar tte country, I am confident, will, in the result, derive con 4m 1; which preven's his duty being paid to his loving mother by her affection- 
_ ateson. S. PF.” These are to be sure, not quite so brief or forcible as Cx- 
tat he of ar ‘Ven Val, Vi bt a ty at ome bam 
of , ea- with simple, stubborn fact. Lest any should require further illustration of the 
e in rere our manulactures superiority of modern sententiousness over that of classic renown, we beg to 
4 te refer to that true specimen of Yankee go-a-head-prineipleginvolved in the correse 
ties on foreign ships, and on the goods imported in them, without retaliating, it — 
was no business of ours to tell them that that system was illiberal and oppres- = «JJear Sam, Go ahead. Your affectionate father. Johu Smith.” 
sive. But when they found this out without our telling them; and whenthey = 4 certain lady wrote as follows to her liege lord al 
declared, that unless we modified our restrictions, they would retaliate on our! | write to you because I have nothing to do; | send my letter because I 
commerce, and either entirely exclude our commodities from their markets, or jaye nothing to say.” de 
oe that were imported in British ships with prohibitory duties ; shoul | The singular connexion of Names, as well as the mysterious nature of the 
‘Master of t Smithfield : 
very best customers, because they chose to stipulate that the intercourse be- « You re yourself; I have heard a very 
tween them and us should be conducted either in their ships or in ours, as the good character of you, aud therefore leave it to yourself whether you die by 
’ lons to pt t 
access for the English manufacturer to the markets of Prussia, and to the) 
English ship owners an equal chance with those of Prussia of beingemployed | Before, however, we cut short these brief epistles there is one more we re- 
in the traffic between the two countries, to a system that would eventually, ‘member to have met with years ago, to the follow ing effect: “Mr.Rodger’s 
and no ci been he complinens to MrBiown nd bese wil Keep his on his of 
lence. which is neighbor rephe in the fo wise: ‘ir. 
to oO with one A most sauisiactory no doubt. in an 
and that the ultimate effect of the reciprocity system would, consequently, be | 
to give them a decided superiority in the trade. But, admitting thie = to King i, hie bagine 
to be true, still, for the reasons already given, itis pretty evident that the St 
icy we have pursued was, under the circumstances of the case, the best || our majesty s most humble slave and dog.—Stinie. Pope writes about one 
Hed we refused to establish ‘the reciprocity system, we must have ‘submitted Lord Peterborough, who had such a passion for the epistolasory pen, thet he 
Uni had been known to dictate letters for the mere amusement of the thing, to “nine 
we have lost what wel ‘at once. ‘The following is a literal copy from the London Times, 
a in possession We should not only have injured our ship te in the 
owners, by getting them forcibly excluded from the ports of many great com- d P are 
mercial states, but we should have done an irreparable injury to our manufac. Be Gen yole kum un ce me; i 
turers,—a class which, without undervaluing the ship owners, is of comparably ‘ 
more importance than they. Although, theretave, no doubt could be saree A — kowld, an am Hill in mi Bow Hills, an hev lorst mi Happe Tite.” 
with respect to the statements of the ship owners as to the comparative cheap- on ingenions of 
the that especially to the notice of modern innovators upon our stern old Saxon Spel- 
Pp ling ; believing, however, at the same time, that somewhat similar relics are 
true, were certainly much exaggerated. In comparing the cost of British and eedieas wo quote the geepatches of generals or, heroes flood field, Put. 
shipping, nain’s memorable words were as much tothe point,—much directer, and wonder- 
fully briefer than those of Washington ; and in the action between Admiral 
mixed cargo, and a vessel registered at 400 tons seldom carries less than 600. au 
i! a ation Liws, { retar the erie om- 
be taken into will be that the pany. The following extract from the evidence of Edward Solly, before the Lords’ 
ave no considerable advantage in the cheapness of their ships ; a is gene-| —‘‘ 1,” said he, ‘‘ was formerly a considerable owner of Prussian ships, and therefore 
rally admitted that ships the ports the Baltic ja good deal of experience in Prassian shipping, and I can thor Pression ships cannot 
nor beer the weer and teer, that chine builtin thie country ox France will 
’ ’ ps. 1s ry 0 ce '| Prussian ships ; the Prussian vessels are more heavily masted and rigged, and require a greater 
The wages of American seamen are higher than ours ; and it is stated by those complement of men, whilst the English ship is mauned mostly by apprentices ; the English 
engaged in the shipping trade, that the wages paid by the Northern ship owners is 
ay re is greater wi captain and crew ey are insured 16 clubs e ave- 
are about as high as in England, and that their crews are larger in proportion rage rate of Sper cent, while Ae Dedede ships cannot get he same insurance done for 12 ; 
to the 9 of nae The difference — the cost of victuall ing must be! and as to the outfit, the provisions, and other necessaries for the ship, both parties have their 
immaterial, for, in al) distant ovyages, our ships procure provisicns and stores, 


choice where they will lay im their stock, whether in a Prussian or an English port: if pro- 
\visious are cheap in the Prussian port, the English captain lays in his stock of provisions 
there. Generally, Iam , oom that British ships can sail cheaper than thoseof any ether 
tion.”’—( Evidence, p. 14. 


of all sorts at the same rate as the foreigner.* On the whole, therefore, it)| 
would appear that the alarm with respect to the apprehended decay of our ship- | 
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er, the Spaniards in 1718, on which occasion he wrote the famous letter,||mit to his mediation, and to spare the kings of Sardinia and Naples soiely fin 
— We have taken or destroyed all the enemy’s ships or vessels on the coast, |consequence of Paul's generous intercessions. Just as the French garrison in 
as per margin :” exhibits similar comprehensive brevity. One more sample, La Valetta surrendered to the English, Paul announced in the Pertersburg Ga - 

and we close our collection of curiosities in letters. It is a serio-comic eflu- |zette that several political reasons induced the belief that a rupture between 

sion from the pen of that pensive poet, and most melancholy man, addressed Russia and England might ensue, and that therefore he had collected large 

to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Newton, (temp. 1731 :)! | bodies of troops on the coasts of the Baltic. ‘Towards the end of October 

i, ** My very dear friend—Iam going to send, what, when you have read, you (1800) he published in the same newspaper a declaration, importing that on 
; may scratch your head, and say, r suppose, there’s nobody knows, whether ;mounting his throne he found his states involved in war, provoked by a great 
ee what I have got, be verse or not: by the tune and the time, it ought to be nation (France) which had fallen into dissolution ; that, conceiving the coalition 
thyme ; but if it be, did you ever see, of late, or of yore, such a ditty before? a mere measure of preservation, he had been induced to join it; that he did 
* Ihave writ charity, not for popularity, but as well as I could, in hopes to not think it necessary then to adopt the system of an armed neutrality on sea 
do good; and if the reviewer should say, ‘to be sure the gentleman's muse |for the protection of commerce, as he did not doubt that the sincerity of his al- 


Aveust 


wears methodist shoes, and you may know by her pace and talk about grace,) 
that she and her bard have little regard for the taste and fashions, and ruling 
passions, and hoydening play of the modern day ; aud though she assume a 
borrowed plume, and now and then wear a tittering air, ‘tis only her plan, to, 
eatch, if she can, the giddy and gay, as they go that way, by a production on) 
a new construction ; she has baited her trap, in hopes to snap, all that may 
come, with a sugar plum.’ His opit.ion in this will not be amiss ; ‘tis what I in- 
tend my principal end ; and if I succeed, and folks should read, till a few are 
brought to a serious thought, I shall think I am paid, for all I have done, though 
| have run many a time, after rhyme, as far as from the end of my sense, and 
by hook or by crook, write another book, if I live and am here, another year. 
I have heard of aroom, with a floor Jaid u pon springs, and such like things, with 
so much art, in every part, that when you went in, you were forced to begin a 
minuet pace with an air and a grace, swimming about, now in and now out, 
with a deal of state, in a figure of eight, without pipe or string, or any such, 
thing ; and now! have writ in a rhyming fit, wnat will make you dance, and as, 
you advance, will keep you still, though against your will, dancing away, alert, 
and gay, till you come to an end of what | have penned ; which that you may 
do, ere madam and you are quite worn out with jigging about, [ take my leave ; 
and here you receive a bow profound, down to the ground, from your humble, 
me—W. C.”—Democratic Review. 


AFFAIRS OF GREAT BRETAIN AND DENMARK IN 
—No. l. 


By the treaty of Luneville, Great Britain became the only oppenent of the 
French republic, and was placed in a situation requiring more than common en 
ergy and prudence. 


lies and their reciprocal interests would be sufficient to secure the flag of the 
northern powers from insult ; but that now being disappointed by the perfidious 
enterprises of a great power (England), which had sought to enchain the liber- 
ty of the seas by capturing Danish convoys, the independence of the maritime 
powers of the North appeared to him to be openly menaced ; and that there- 
fore he considered it a measure of necessity to have recourse to an armed 
neutrality, the success of which was acknowledged in the time of the Ameri- 
can war. Paul also pretended, apparently without the slightest ground, that 
English ministers, who had negotiated with him, and induced him to become a 
member of the coalition, had promised to restore the island of Malta to the 
Knights—who had shown that by themselves they could not keep it. On the 
7th of November he stated in his Gazette, that he had learned that Malta had 
been surrendered to the English, but, as it was yet uncertain whether the 
agreement entered into on the 30th of December, 1798, would be fulfilled, ac- 
cording to which this island, after capture, was to be restored to the order, of 
which his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias was now grand-master, he, 


an embargo to be laid on al! English ships in the ports of the empire. This 
was followed in few days by another declaration, published in the same Gazette, 
importing that as two English ships in the harbour of Narva, on the arrival of 
a military force to put them under arrest, in consequence of the embargo, had 
made resistance, forced a Russian soldier into the water, and afterwards weigh - 


“= emperor, being determined to defend his rights, was pleased to command 


‘led anchor and sailed away, his imperial majesty was pleased to order that the 
‘remainder of the English vessels in that harbour should be burned; that hav- 


Influenced by the capricious emperor Paul of Russia, the! |and hoisting the English flag alone, his imperial majesty, incensed at such a 


ing received the circumstantial account of the general’s taking possession of 
I, Valetta and the island of Malta in the name of the king of Great Britain, 


principle northern powers resolved on reviving the armed netrality, and claimed |breaeh of good faith, was determined that the embargo should not be taken off 


a right of trading to the portsof France, without submitting to their vessels, 
being searched. At this critical juncture the British ministry, on the 1} th of 
February, 1801, resigned their offices. ‘Che ostensible cause was a misunder-| 
standing relative to catholic emancipation. It was understood that Mr. Pitt had. 
pledged himself to obtain a repeal of the disabuities legally pending over that) 
body ; but the king's objections to the measure were too deeply rooted, and 
too conscientiously formed (it being, as he believed, contrary to the obligation 
of his coronation oath), for the minister to remove them ; added to which, 
there was the well-known dislike entertained by the protestants of Ireland to 
encounter a catholie magistracy, and the fears of the clergy of the established 
church. Owing to the indisposition of his majesty, a new ministry was not 
formed till the middle of March, when Mr. Addington was chosen first lord of, 
the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord Eldon, lord high chancel | 
lor ; the earl of St. Vincent, first lord of the admiralty ; the lords Hawkesbury 
and Pelham, secretaries of state ; and the Hon. Col, Yorke secretary of war. 
There is little doubt that the new ministers were brought forward to do what 
their predecessors were unable or unwilling to accomplish, namely, the putting) 
an end to the war, and evading the agitation of the catholic question. Mr.' 
Addington, it is true, had given general satisfaction as speaker of the house of| 
commons, and he had acquired the king’s personal favours by his decorus man | 
ner and respectable character ; but neither he nor his colleagues had any po | 


till the treaty concluded in November, 1798, should be fulfilled. Above three 
hundred British vessels were seized, and the captains and crews of them were 
hauled on shore, put into irons, and sent into the interior of the country, not 
without threats of undergoing the horrors of the knout and of the Siberian ex- 
ile. By another proclamation this madman ordered that all the English goods 
and effects whatsoever on shore should be sequestrated and sold forthwith. A 
few of his creatures congratulated him on the glory of standing at the head of 
the great northern confederacy ; but the nobility and landed proprietors, who 
were incensed by a hundred other freaks, and by the incessant operation of a 
capricious and horrible tyranny, saw nothing but the annihilation of the trade 
of Russia in this quarrel with England, and nothing in the continuance of 
such a system of government but destruction to themselves and total ruin to 
the empire. 

Sweden and Denmark were unfortunately too ready to join Paul, and to 
work out the purposes of the French. The Danes, in particular, had persisted, 
ever since the begirning of the war, in carrying Frenck goods and articles con- 
traband of war, and had resisted or eluded the search wherever they were able 
so todo. In December, 1799, a Danish frigate, convoying some merchant- 
men, fired into an English man-of-war's boat that wasto make the search. The 
Danish government disavowed and condemned the conduct of their officer.— 
But in the summer of 1800 another and a more serious collision took place.— 


BP litical reputation to entitle them to be entrusted with the pilotage of the ves-||The ‘Ireya’ Danish frigate, with a convoy under her protection, was met in the t 
| \ sel of the state, especially where it was necessary to steer her amid the rocks |Channel by four English frigates. An officer from the nearest of the English 4 
ih and breakers of a tempestuous sea. In order to counteract the designs of the |frigates went on board the ‘Freya’ and desired leave to search the merchant- E | 
mB! northern confederates, an armament was fitted out in the British ports consist-||men ‘The Danish captain replied that he could give no such permission with- q 
ing of 17 sail of the line, with frigates, bomb-vessels, &c., and entrusted to the! |out violating his instructions. After some altercation, the Dane persisting in his a 
command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker and Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson. The! |refusal, the English officer returned on board his own frigate, which was laid * 


alongside the Danish frigate. ‘The captain of the ‘Freya’ was again desired to 
permit the search, and his negative was replied to by a broadside. The Dane 
returned the fire, and several siilors were killed and wounded on each side. — 


fleet embarked at Yarmouth on the 12th of March, and having passed the! 
Sound with very trifling opposition, appeared before Copenhagen on the 30th. 
Batteries of cannon ard mortars were placed on every part of the shore where’ 


they might be used in annoying the English fleet ; the mouth of the harbour, 
being protected by a chain,and by a fort constructed on piles. An attack on this’ 
formidable crescent was entrusted, at his own request, to Nelson, with twelve! 
ships of the line and all the smalier craft. It began at ten o'clock in the morn-| 
ing, and was kept up on both sides with great ceurage and prodigious slaugh- 
ter for four hours by which time 17 sail ot the enemy had been burnt, sunk or} 
taken ; while three of the largest of the English ships, owing to the intricacies) 
of the navigation, had grounded within reach of the enemy’s land batteries.’ 
At this juncture Nelson proposed a truce, to which the prince of Denmark 
promptly acceded. ‘The loss of the English in killed and wounded was 942 ; 
that of the Danes 1800. ‘The sudden death of Paul, emperor of Russia, who,| 
it has been authentically said, was strangled in his palace, caused a change in, 
foreign affairs. His eldest son, Alexander, ascended the throne, and, renoun- 
cing the politics of his father, entered into a treaty of amity with England ; 
the northern confederacy was consequently dissolved.— Treasury of History. 


As early as the 15th of April 1801, intelligence had been received in Lon 
don of the astonishing success of our attack at Copenhagen, and of the death of 
the Emperor of Russia. Various circumstances had converted Paul from an 
ally into the bitterest enemy of great Britain, but the weightiest of them all| 
was the disappointment of his irrational expectation of obtaining possession of 


the island of Malta. Some few of the fugitive, despicable Knights of Malta| 


At last the Danish frigate surrendered to superior force and was carried, to- 
gether with her convoy, into the Downs. Lord Whitworth was immediately 
sent to the court of Denmark on a special mission ; and to give more weight 
to his arguments, his lordship was accompanied by ten ships of the line, three 
50-gun_ ships, and several frigates, under the command of Vice-Admiral Dick- 
son. On arriving at the Sound some Danish ships of the line were found 
moored across the narrowest part of it; but, after various mancuvres, the 
English fleet, without any hostile encounter, reached Copenhagen roads, and 
seemed to threaten the bombardment of the capital. In this presence the Dan- 
ish government came to what was called an amicable adjustment. On the 
29th of August Lord Whitworth and Count Bernostoff signed a convention, 
agreeing that the ‘Freya’ and convoy should be repaired at English expense, 
and then released ; thatthe right of the British to search convwys should be dis- 
cussed on a future day in London; but that in the meantime Danish vessels 
should only sail under convoy in the Mediterranean, for protection against tbe 
Algerines, and should be liable to search as heretofore. As soon as Paul pro- 
posed his armed neutrality, the Danes, who alone were likely to be formidable 
to us by sea, joined it enthusiastically, and commenced making immense pre- 
parations. 

‘The confederacy of the three northern powers, under the influence of France, 
against England’s naval supremacy, would soon have become formidable, if ex- 


traordinary efforts had not been made tocrush it. With this view a fleet was 


had repaired to Petersburgh to solicit Russian assistance, and to captivate the} jeiepenemed from Yarmouth Roads, on the 12th of March, consisting of eigh- 


vain czar by offering tv elect him grand-master of their order. It was even 


teen sail of the line, and a number of frigates and smaller vessels, under the 


pretended that a /egal election was made to this effect, although there were command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, with Vice Admiral Lord Nelson as his 


not nearly knights enough in Russia to form a chapter, and although by the fun- 
damental rules of the order none but Catholics—none but members of the Ro- 
man church who had taken the vows of celibacy—could be admitted into it.— 
Paul, the reader will remember, was the head of the antagonist Greek church. 
Bonaparte, who wanted to keep Malta for himself, as a convenient stepping- 
stone between France and Egypt, flattered Paul that his claim would be ac-| 
knowledged throughout Europe, and that nothing but the cupidity of the En- 


Consul had further gratified the vanity of the insane czar by affecting to su 


glish could prevent his obtaining quiet possession of the island. The sub} 


\second. 


The Russian, Swedish, and Danish effective force in the Baltic was 
estimated at more than forty sail of the line, but deficiency in naval tactics (on 
the part of the Russians and Swedes), it was presumed, would neutralise this 


‘numerical superiority. As negotiation was preferred to war, the Hon, Mr. 


Vansittart was embarked with full powers to treat. He left the fleet in the 
Scaw, and proceeded in a frigate, with a flag of truce, to Copenhagen, but re- 
turned unsuccessful from his mission, which only served to stimulate the Danes, 
and give them time to augment their means of defence. Nelson disapproved 
of distant negotiation; he said, “The Dane should see our flag every moment 
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he lifts up bis head,” and urged the necessity of instant decision ; but the'|the Danish line, but, while the wind continued fair to remove the fleet out of 
pilots magnified the dangers of the expedition, and more days were dissipated in * the intricate channel from which it had to retreat. In about half an hour after 
inactivity. Admiral Parker sent a flag of truce, to inquire of the Governor Thesiger’s departure, the Danish adjutant-general, Lindbolin, came, bearing a 
of Elsineur if he meant to oppose the passage of the fleet through the Sound — flag of truce, when the ‘I'rekroner ceased firing, the action closed. He brought 
The governor replied that the guns of Cronenberg Castle would certainly be an inquiry from the prince :—What was the object of Nelson's note? The re- 
fired atthem.* Sir Hyde was therefore persuaded to try the passage of ihe ply was, *‘Lord Nelson's object in sending the flag of trace was humanity: he 
Belt. “Let it be by the Sound, by the Belt, or anyhow,” said Nelson, ‘only therefore consents that hostilities shall cease, and that the wounded Danes may 
lose not an hour.” At last, on the morning of the 30th of March the British be taken on shore. And Lord Nelson will take his prisoners out of the ves- 
fleet proceeded into the Sound, the van division commanded by Nelson, the sels, and burn or carry off his prizes as he shall think fit. Lord Nelson, 
centre by Sir Hyde, and the rear by Admiral Graves. The strait at Elsineur, with humble duty to his royal highness the prince, will consider this the great- 
is less than three miles across, and in mid-channel vessels would be exposed to, est victory he has ever gained, if it may be the cause of a happy reconciliation 
shot from the batteries on either side. But, although a fire was opened from and union between his own most gracious sovereign and his majesty the King 
about a hundred pieces of cannon and mortars from Cronenberg Castle, not a of Denmark.’’ Sir Frederick ‘Thesiger was a second time dispatched, and the 
shot was fired from the Swedish shore. he fleet therefure passed in safety) Danish adjutant -general was referred to the commander-in-chief for a confer- 
within a mile of that coast, and about mid-day anchored between the island of epce upon this overture. Nelson availed himself of the moments thus gained 
Huen and Copenhagen. The admirals, with some of the senior captains and to get his crippled ships under weigh, and the imminent danger from which he 
commanding officers of artillery and troops, then proceeded to reconnoitre the had extricated them soon became apparent.—his own ship, the *Elephant, 
enemy’s defences, which, in vessels of various kinds, supported by extensive and three others remained fixed upon the shoal for many hours. Nelson left the 
batteries, were of the most formidable description. Atacouncil of war, Nel- ‘Elephant’ soon after she took the ground. “Well, said he, Bas have fought 
son offered to make the attack with ten sail of the line and the small craft. Sir contrary to orders, and I shall perhaps be hanged. Never mind ; let them! 
Hyde gave him twelve line-of-battle ships, and left allto his judgment. The| \[t was soon agreed that a suspension of hostilities should take place for twenty- 
approach to Copenhagen was by a channel extremely intricate and little known; | four hoors, that all the prizes should be surrendered, and the wounded Danes 
the Danes, havingiemoved all the buoys, considered this channel impracticable ‘carried on shore. Nelson went on shore to confer with the Crown Prince, to 
for so large a fleet; but Nelson himself saw soundings made, and new buoys whom he says he told more truths than he probably had ever heard in his iife— 
laid down, nor ceased day or night uutil this arduous preliminary duty was fully perhaps more truths than any sovereign prince had ever heard. ‘The prince asked 
effected. At first it was determined to attack from the eastward, but another| him why the British fleet had forced its way up the Baltic. He replied : «To 
examination of the Danish position, on the 31st, indueed Nelson to commence (crush and annihilate a confederacy formed against the dearest interests of Eng- 
operation from the southward. On the morning of the Ist of April the fleet land.” Pointing out Bernsdorf, the prince’s minster, who was present, and 
anchored within two leagues of the town, off the north-western extremity of the who was believed to be wholly devoted to France, he said he was the author of 
Middle Ground, a shoal covering the whole sea-front of Copenhagen. In the the confederacy, and answerable for all the blood which had been spilt. In 
channel that separates this shoal from the city the Danish block-ships, piaams, Consequence of his bravery and humanity Nelson, on his landing, was received 
&c. &e. were moored, flanked at the end nearest the town ‘y the formidable with huzzas and shouts of triumph, and was escorted to the palace amidst the 
Crown batteries. Nelson, with Captain Riou of the ‘Amazon,’ again examined, jacclamations of the admiring multitude. The negotiation continued for five 
the enemy’s position, and soon after his signal tu weigh was answered by a \days,* and on the 9th Nelson concluded and armisuce for fourteen weeks, the 
cheer throughout the whole division. Riou led the way; and the whole di- |Danes engaging to suspend all proceedings under the treaty of armed neutrali- 
vision anchored at the farther extremity of the shoal as the lady closed, the ty; which they had entered into with Russia and Sweden ; that their prisoners 
headmost of the enemy’s line being about two miles distant. As his own an-| jsent on shore should be accounted for in case of a renewal of hostilities ; that 
chor dropped, Nelson called out, “i will fight them the moment I have a fair (the British fleet should have permission to provide itself at Copenhagen or 
wind.” The night was passed in completing the necessary orders and arrange, jalong the coast, with whatever it might require for the health and coifort of the 
ments. |seamen ; and that fourteen day's notice should precede any recommencement 
The morn of the 2nd of April dawned, with a favourable south-easterly wind. Of hostilities. In this interval the prizes were dispesed of. Six line-of battle 
Nelson signalised for all captains. Riou had two frigates, two sloops, and ships and eight praams had been taken, but only one ship, the +Holstein,’ 64, 
two fire-ships given him, to act as circumstances might require: every other Was sent home, all the others being burned, and sunk in such shoal water, that 
ship had its station appointed. The land forces and 500 seamen, under Cap-| the Dane soon after recovered their brass battering-cannon. As early as the 
tain Freemantle and the Hon. Colonel Stewart, were to storm the Crown bat-) morning of the 3rd all the grounded English ships, except the ‘Desiree,’ were 
tery as soon as its fire shouldbe silenced. At about nine o'clock the pilots got afloat. Nelson repeatedly declared that no men could have behaved with 
were called on board the ‘Elephant, Nelson's flag-ship, but their indecision as more bravey and steadiness than the Danes ; that the battle of Copenhagen was 
to the bearings of the shoal and the exact line ot deep water shewed the dan-| the most dreadful affair he had ever witnessed that this was the most difficult 
ger of trusting to their guidance. At length Mr. Alexander Bryerly, master achievement, the hardest fought battle, the most glorious result that had ever 
of the ‘Bellona,’ undertook to lead the fleet, and went. on board the ‘Edgar’ for graced the annals of our country. The loss was terrible, the British coun- 
that purpose. ‘The other ships began to weigh in succession. Simultaneous-| ting in killed and mortally wounded about 350, and in revcoverably and 
ly Admiral Parker's eight ships did the same, and took up a position nearer to Slightly wounded 850; while the Danes, at the lowest estimate, lost 1700 
the mouth of the barbour, but too distant to do more than menace the north or 1800 in killed and wounded, the number of their prisoners taken and re- 
wing of defences. A nearer approach was impracticable ; at least in sufficient stored, but to be accounted for, exceeding 4000 + Nelson, who was rais- 
time to be useful in the engagement. The ‘Agamemnon’ got immovably, ed to a viscountcy for this exploit, lamented the slowness, over-caution, and 
aground jas did the ‘Bellona’ and the ‘Russell.’ ‘Their absence from their intend-| indecision of his superior officer (Sir Hyde Parker) both during and after the 
ed stations was seriously felt. At about ten o’clock the cannonade com- action; and, with no empty boast, he wrote to Karl St. Vincent, that if he 
menced. For nearly haif an hour only five ships were engaged ; at about) had been left to himself, he would have settled all this business in the Baltic 
half-past eleven the action became general. Owing to the currents, only one |much sooner, and for more eflectually than was done. Three days after the sign- 
of the gun-brigs could get into action, and only two of the bombs could reach ing of the armistice, Parker sailed from Copenhagen roads with the main body 
their station in the Middle Ground, and open their mortars on the arsenal. At of the fleet, leaving Nelson in the ‘St. George’ with a few other ships, to fol- 
the end of three hours, few if anv of the Danish force had ceased firing, and !0W as soon as their spars and rigging were repaired. The fleet directed its 
the contest had taken no decisive turn. All the floating batteries and gun-| course along the channel called +zhe Grounds,’ between the islands of Amak 
boats must be destroyed or silenced, before Nelson could get at the ships of ad Saltholm. In this tedious and dangerous navigation most of the men-of- 
the line and the great land-batteries of the Danes. At this time, seeing sig- Wat were obliged to tranship their guns in merchant vessels: and, even thus 
nals of distress at the mast-heads of three English line-of-battle ships, and the’ lightened, several of the largest ships grounded in that shallow water. In all 
slow progress of three that he had dispatched as a reinforcement, the comman | these operations the difficulties of the navigation were extreme, and the skill 
der-in-chief threw out the signal to discontinue the engagement : this was com-| 4nd perseverance which our sailors brought to overcome them were at least as 
municated to Nelson, but he continued to walk the deck, and appeared to take) honourable as the gallantry they had displayed in action } It was expected 
no notice of it. Soon after he inquired if his signal for close action was still that the most dreadful disaster would attend their present daring experiment : 
hoisted, and, when answered in the affirmative, said, “Mind you keep it so.”),but at length all the ships extricated themselves from the passage ; and, to the 
The other ships of the line, looking only to Nelson, continued the action. But. astonishment of Danes, Swedes, Russians, and Prussians, entered the Baltic 
Riou’s little squadron (which had gallantly taken the place destined for the by this route. ‘Their first object was to attack the Russian fleet, which was 
three disabled line-of-battle ships) was saved by the signal. Being nearer to! ‘ying frozen up at Revel, waiting for a thaw, in order to get to sea and join the 
the commander-in-chief, Riou obeyed it, exclaiming, as he unwillingly drew) Swedes. But on his way Sir Hyde Parker received intelligence that a Swed. 
off, “What will Nelson think of us!” He had been wounded in the head,| ish squadron was at sea, and, altering his course, he went in pursuit of it.— 
and was sitting ona gun encouraging his men, when, just as the ‘Amazon’) he Swedes, who had only six to oppose to sixteen British ships of the line, 
showed her stern to the battery, his clerk was killed by his side. Another shot) Sought refuge behind the strong forts of Carlscrona. Sir Hyde sent in a flag 


swept away several marines, and a third raking shot cuthim intwo. Nelson 
and the whole fleet bitterly depiored the loss of “the gallant good Riou.” At 
about half-past one the fire of the Danes slackened, and before two it had near- 


ly ceased; but the vessels whose flags had been struck fired on the boats as! 


they approached to take possession of them, and Nelson at one time thought 
of sending in the fire ships to burn the surrendered vessels. ‘The shot from the 
Trekroner, and from the batteries at Amak island, struck the surrendered 
ships, and the fire of the English in return, was even more destructive to these 
poor devoted Danes. It was then that Nelson wrote thus to the Crown 
Prince :—*Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded to spare Denmark 


when she no longer resists. The line of defence which covered her shores has 


struck to the British flag: but, if the firing is continued on the part of Den- 
mark, he must set on fire all the prizes that he has taken, without having the 


power of saving the men who have so nobly defended them. The brave|| 


Danes are the brothers, and should never be the enemies, of the English.” A 
wafer was given him, but he ordered a candle to be brought, and sealed the let- 
ter with wax. “This,” said he, “is no time to appear hurried or informal.’’— 


Captain Sir Frederick Thesiger carried this letter with a flag of truce. The) 


Trekroner battery, from the inadequate force of Riou’s little squardron, had 
suffered searcely any injury ; towards the close of the action it had been mann. 


of truce, stating that Denmark h ad concluded an armistice, and requiring an 
jexplicit declarations from Sweden, whether she would adher to or abandon the 


*Adifliculty arose respecting the duration of the armistice. The Danes fairly stated 
their fears of Russia: aud Nelson frankly told them his reason fo demanding a loug 
lterm was, that he might have time to go and destroy the Russian fleet, and thea return to 
Copenhagen. Neither party would yield upon this point ; and one of the Danes hinted at 


‘the immediate renewal of hostilities. ‘‘Renew hostilities !” cried Nelson to one of his 
friends ; ‘tell him we are ready at a moment !—ready to bombard this very night!” The 
conference, however, proceeded amicably on both sides ; and, as the commissioners could 


not agree upon this head, they broke up , leaving Nelson to settle it with the prince. A 
levee was held forthwith in one of the state-rooms,—a scene well suited for such a consul- 
tation ; for all these rooms had been stripped ef their furniture, in fear of bombardment.— 
| Toa bombardment also Nelson was looking at this time : fatigue and anxiety, and vexatiou 
at the dilitary measures of the commander-in-chief, combined to make him irritable : and, 
as he was on the way to the prince’s dining room, he whispered to the officcr on whose 
arm he was leaning, “ Though | have only one eye, | can see all this will burn well.” After 
jdiuner he was closeted with the priuce ; aud they argreed that the armistice should continue 
fourteen weeks.— Southey. 

| Southey, Life of Nelson,—Nelson’s own Letters to Lady Hamilton,—James, Naval 
Schomberg, Naval Chronology. Dispatches and other papers in Annual 
'Kegister. 

| Nelson, even in spesking of the actual battle, places the dangers of the Naviga- 
\tion foremost. He says,‘‘This was aday when the greatest dangers of navigatioa were 
lovercome.” 

| Neariy every part of this Baltic expedition was atteneded by dangers of navigation, and 
by daring and successful experiments. Ia the month of July, whea both Sir Hyde Parker 
‘and Nelson had left the fleet, Sir Charles Maurice Pole who had, succeeded to the com- 
mand, performed another exploit :—The fleet being ordered home, Sir Charles  car- 
jried it, with all its ships of the line, two of which were three-deckers, safely through 


reasing the high yeputation the British navy had gained in these inland seas-—Jame s, 
Naval Hist, 


Fi intricate channel if the Little Belt, and that too against a contrary wind, thus in- 
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« ed with nearly 1500 men, and the intention of storming it was abandoned.—| 
rn It was also deemed not advisable to advance against the yet uninjured part off 
Lis * An aide-de-camp of the O:own Prince came on board the English fleet. Having some- | 
; thing to write down, and finding the pen offered to him a bad one, he threw it away, saying, 
. ‘Admiral, if your cannons are not better pomted than your peas, we have not much to fear 
he from you.”—Nelson’s Letters to Lady Hamilton, 
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hostile measures which had been taken against the rights and interests of 
Great Britain? The Swedish admiral replied that he could rot answer this 
question, but that his sovereign would soon be at Carescrona. Gustavus,| 
who had been dragged into the confederacy against his will, arrived ; and 
on the 22nd of April he informed Sir Hyde that he would not refuse to 
listen to equitable proposals, made by deputies furnished with proper au-| 
thority by the King of Great Britain to the united northern powers. Sir, 
Hyde then sailed for the Gulf of Finland, but was soon overtaken by a 
dispatch-boat from the Russian ambassador at Copenhagen, bringing in- 
telligence that the emperor Paulwas dead, and that his son and successor, 
Alexander, had accepted the offer made by England to his father, of terminating 
the dispute by a convention. Paul had perished on the 24th of March, nine. 
days before the battle of Copenhagen ; but hisdeath had been concealed for) 
some time at Petersburgh, and was tardily communicated to the neighbouring: 
countries : he was reported to have died of apoplexy; but the real circum.) 
stances of his death were these :—A ccnspiracy was formed among some of 
the countiers, ministers, and officers nearest to the person of the mad empe- 
ror, some of whom had discovered that he contemplated sending them to join, 
the innumerable exiles he had already sent into Siberia, and all of whom were, 
disgusted with his savage, capricious, and imbecile tyranny. These individu. 
als went in a body, by night, to his sleeping apartment, found him naked and 
standing trembling behind ascreen, and stated to him the acts of injustice 
and cruelty of which he had been guilty, the ruin he was bringing upon the | 
country, the universal discontent of his subjects, concluding by recommending: 
him to abdicate quietly in favour of his eldest son Alexander, and presenting 
him an act of abdication to sign, on the score of mental weakness. Paul re-| 
fused, saying he was emperor and would remain emperor. A violent dispute, 
and then a scuffle ensued, in which the wretched lonely man, who had not near 
him one arm to detend him, or one voice to plead for mercy, was knocked 
down, trampled upon, and strangled. His body was then laid in the bed he 
had quitted, just as the conspirators were bursting into the room, and on the 
following morning a physician was called in to certify that he had died of 
apoplexy. 

Sir Hyde Parker, who felt assured that the death of Paul had dissolved the 
Baltic coalition, and that the young emperor Alexander would pursue a system 
of policy the very opposite to that of his father, thought it no longer necessary 
to go to Revel to look after the Russian fleet; but Nelson, who bad joined him 
off Carlscrona, was of opinion that they ought to take advantage of the wind, 
that was blowing fair for Revel: that negotiations with Russia would be best 
conducted with a fleet near at land to back them; that nothing ought to be 
left to the uncertain events of time, and the very possible chances of insinceri- 
ty on the part of the new Russian government; and it was with mortification 
that Nelson saw his commander-in-chief returning to Kioge Bay, on the coast 
of Zealand, three to wait patiently for what might hapen As reinfcrcements 
had arrived from England, the fleet counted eighteen good sail of the line, a 
force which Nelson held to be sufficient to sweep the Baltic clean of all ene-. 
mies’ ships. On the 5th of May dispatches arrived from London, recalling Sir, 
Hyde, and appointing Nelson commander-in-chief. Nelson’s first signal as! 
chief was to hoist in a!l boats and prepare to weigh; and on the 7th the fleet 
sailed from Kioge. 


ed an asgurance from the Swedes that the British trade should not be molested |tuti ons—she was aiso a woman of refinement and genius. 


In the meanwhile Lord St. Helens had proceeded from London to Peters- 
burgh ; and on the 17th of June, just two days before Nelson betook himself to 
his comfortless berth on board the little brig, a convention was signed by his 
lordship and the Russian ministers, in which all disputes were adjusted. Swe- 
den and Denmark acceeded to the same terms, which included a more explicit 
definition of the right of search, and of the law and principles of blockade, to- 
gether with a limitation of articles considered as contraband of war to those of 
real military and naval stores, ammunition, &c. ‘The Danish troops, who had 
‘oceupied Hamburgh, evacuated that great trading city the navigation of the 
|Elbe, and of the other German rivers which had been closed, was re-opened 
‘to our flag ; and Frederick William III. of Prussia, who had succeded his 
father Frederick William II., in November, 1797, who contiued in vassalage 
‘or subservience to the French, and who had seized not only the independent 
trading city of Bremen, but also the whole of the electorate of Hanover, the 
hereditary dominion of George III., where he had levied contributions, and 
acted as a conqueror and sovereign, engaged to give up both these acquisitions, 
and to withdraw his troops within his old frontiers after certain amicable ar- 
rangements should be completed. Except on the part of Denmark, there 
seemed no reason to doubt the sincerity and willingness with which these nor- 
thern powers abandoned French interests. Besides breaking the confederacy 
of the Baltic, the battle of Copenhagen and the death of Paul gave the death- 
blow to sundry French schemes, and induced Bonaparte really to wish for some 
short peace or truce. Hehad hoped, by some sudden (though certainly not 
very practicable) junction of the fleets of Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, with 
the navies of France and Spain, to obtain the mastery of the British Channel 
and the narrow seas, and to be enabled by these means to throw an invading 
army of 100,000 men on our coast. He had also secretly concerted with the 
madman Paul the plan of afwondrous expedition to India, which he found 
was not to be counquered or disturbed from the side of Egypt: 30,000 choice 


| French troops were to have marched into Poland, there to join 30,000 select 


Russian infantry, and 40,000 Cossacks and other irregular cavalry: and from 
the heart of Poland this allied army was to have proceeded to the shores of the 
)\Caspian Sea, either to embark and cross that sea, or to march by the way of 
| Persia, whose consent had been solicited both by the Czar and the Frist Consul. 
|But these splendid visions—and they were but visions at the best—were now 
\dissolved into the thinnest air. —Pictorial History of England : 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY. 
Memoirs of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with Extracts from her Journal and 

Letters. Edited by two of her daughters. Vol. {. Gilpin. 

We have rarely seen a biography executed in better taste, as regards some 
essential particulars, than this Memoir of one of the most distinguished wo- 
men whom England has produced. It is not, however, clear of heaviness and 
monotony ; nor have the editors wholly escaped the besetting tendency of 
those writing the lives of pious persons—which is, to keep in the shade indi- 
vidual traits of character and all adventures not bearing un the main purpose 
lor subject. Elizabeth Fry was not merely a women of enthusiastic benevolence, 
igifted with such powers of enterprise and persuasive reason as might have fit- 


Nelson called Carlscrona, where he demanded and obtain- ted her had she been born a man to have founded colonies and framed consti- 


By disposition, no 


by them: he told the Swedish admirals that he hoped nothing would disturb less than by position, she was qualified gracefully to fill the place among avgust 
the returning harmony, but that he was not directed to abstain from hostilities oe intellectual personages to which her singular efforts introduced her. She 


should he meet with a Swedish fleet at sea. Leaving a part of his fleet to 
watch these Swedes, he sailed away with ten ships of the line, two frigates, a. 


could hardly have exercised such sudden and extensive power as she did with- 
out possessipg an acute discrimination of character as well as a singular geni- 


brig, and a schooner, fer the Gulf of Finland, vowing that he would have all ality of sympathy—and this, we think, might have been more brightly illustra- 


the English shipping, subjects, and property restored, and that he would not} ted without harm done to her memory as a missionary. 


suffer Russia to mix up the affairs of Denmark or Sweden with Paul’s irregular | 
embargo and the seizure of our ships. The wind was fair, and in four days 
Nelson was in Revel Roads. But the bay had been clear of firm ice on the|_ 
29th of April, while Sir Hyde Parker was lying idle at Kioge. The Russians 


It is fair, ho wever, to 
observe that the deficiency of contemporary anecdote. &c., is largely ascribable 


| to the nature of the materials whereof the work is mainly composed—a journal 


kept by Elizabeth Fry herself ; kept, too, with the prospect of its being one 
day given to the world. In such a register, it was more natural that shades of 


had cut thragh the ice in the mole six feet thick, and had sailed on the 3rd of temper, discouragements of mind, and other spiritual despondencies and aspira- 
May for Crostadt, where they were protected by land batteries and other works | tions should be recorded, than those facts and features which afford so much 


of the most formidable description. Ne:son said that if he had but found them | 


matter of analysis to the student and deep instruction to the thinkers. We 


at Revel, and if the necessity of treating them hostilery had continued, nothing, cannot expect such a woman to have Boswellized Newgate—the Yearly Meet- 
could have prevented his destroying them in foto inacouple of hours. He, ing—vr the Mansion House ; while we feel that her lite, times, exertions and 
now opened some friendly communications with the shore, and wrote to the) associations offered so wide a canvass as to make us regret that the same has 


Emperor Alexander, urging the immediate release cf British subjects and re- 
storation ef British property, and proposing to wait on his imperial majes- 
ty personally, in order to congratulate him on his accession. An answer 
from Petersburgh arrived on the 16th of May ; Alexander's ministers, though 
professing the most friendly disposition towardsGreat Britain, declined Nel- 
son’s visit unless he came ina single ship, made use of expressions which 


implied distrust and suspicion, and said nothing about the late embargo.—)| 


not been less partially employed and less meagrely filled. 

Elizabeth Gurney was the third daughter of an opulent Norwich merchant 
,and banker, of old family, and whose ancestors had for some generations be- 
jlonged to the Society of friends. Among the worthy persons of this persua- 
ision, however, there have been always fine lines of demarcation and shades of 
difference. This, in a religious body where scruple takes the form of outward 
symbol, and orthodoxy is asserted not merely by tacit renunciation of the 


“These Russians,” said Nelson, ‘would not have written thus if their fleet world’s pleasures but by an open wearing of unworldly uniform, leads to dis- 


had been at Revel!” 


He wrote immediately to tell the court of Petersburgh) crepancies hard to reconcile and confusions which there is no clearing up. For 


“that the word of a British admiral was as sacred as that of any sovereign  scruple, in its manifestations, may be a thing of times and epochs as essential- 
in Europe ;” and “that under their circumstances it would have been his ly as the cut of a garment. A protest against Papistry, for instance, was a 
anxious wish to have paid his respects to the emperor, and to have signed with different thing in the days of Mary Tudor from that which it is now when 


his own hand the act of amity between the two countries.” 
ted Revel, where it was pretended that his presence created alarm, and stood, 
out to sea, leaving only a brig behind to bring off some provisions, and to set- 
tle some accounts on shore. “I hope,” said he, writing to the British ambas- 
sador at Berlin, “that all is right ; but seamen are but bad negotiators ; for we 
put to issue in five minutes what diplomatic forms would be five months doing.” 
On his way down the Baltic he met the Russian admiral Tchitchagoff, who 
was dispatched by Alexander to enter into friendly explanations. Nelson then) 
aucnored off Rostock, where at the beginning of June he received dispatches 
from the Russian court, expressing their regret that there should ever have 
been any misunderstanding between them; informing him that he had the British 
subjects and vessels which Paul had detained were ordered to be liberated ; 
and inviting him to Petersburgh in whatever mode might be most agreeable to 
himself. But Nelson, whose services had chiefly been in warm, sunny cli-! 
mates, and whose shattered, enfeebled, constitution could ill bear the cold and the 
fogs of the North was now only axious to return home, feeling that if he stay 
ed there he must die: on the 6th of June he returned to Kioge Bay; on the 
13th he received the sanction of the Admirality to an application he had made 
to return to England ; and on the 19th he quitted the Baltic in the ‘Kite’ brig, 
declining, in his unwillingness to weaken the British force, to accept of a 
frigate—a very unusual sacrifice of comfort on the part of an admiral and com- 
mander-in-chief, and the more to be remarked, as Nelson, who is said never to 
have gone to sea without suffering sickness for the first day or two, though in 


And then he quit-|/Pius the Ninth holds St. Peter’s keys. Ourvery Friends have changed the 


fashion of their apparel ; and—while a few zealous and conscientious persons 
in their society have, from its first establishment, stickled for the preserva- 
tion of the bald, hard, ungraceful usages of Puritanism in their unmitigated 
rigor—the rich, the imaginative, the cultivated and the liberal have declined 
or evaded such a strictness of discipline as impossible, unnecesary, tending 
to hypocritical concealment, spiritual pride, intellectual impoverishment, and 
other ill consequences. Hence may be seen the somewhat anomalous specta- 
cle of a section of persons, in a sect whose badge is outward testimony, rejec- 
ting the same as unnecessary—though neither sufficiently earnest in dissent 
not sufficiently at variance in deeper principles to take the overt step of join- 
ing some more really united and less externally-precise body of worship- 
pers. 

1 To this party of what the world has agreed laconically to style « West 
Quakers” the Gurneys belonged. The mother of the household not only ad- 


| mitted but encouraged in her daughters the cultivation of taste and accomplish- 


ments held by the strictest member of her sect to be fataily ensnaring. They 
sketched, they sang, they danced, they wore lace streamers—and Elizabeth a 
scarlet riding-habit ! A journal of her younger years reveals with unusual art- 
lessness many of her tastes and o—r She had a passion for great peo- 
ple—admiring most especially the Duke of Gloucester, who was then quar- 
tered at Norwich. She had lively spirits, loved to be admired—and owned as 
much to her diary ; gave early manifestations of the enthusiast’s necessity for 
self-imposed mortification, though she entertained an honest desire for self-im- 


aline-of-battle ship, was known to suffer excessively from sea-sickness in a 
small yessel.* Southey, Life of Nelson, 
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We find her accusing herself of being ‘a contemptible fine lady ;”—shortly 
afterwards chronicling a sight of London, with its play-going and its hair-dres- 
sing and its face-painting ; its visits to Mrs. Opie and Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Inchbald and Dr. Wolcot ; and its near view of the Prince of Wales—to ad- 
mire whom she found more delicious than “ seeing the rest of the company or 


|House there stood a dilapidated dwelling, picturesque from its gable end and 
large projecting porch; it was inhabited by an aged man and his still more 
laged sister ; they had seen better days and eked out a narrow income with the 
‘help of the brother’s labors in a small garden, and the sale of rabbits, of which 
‘they kept a vast quantity. 


hearing the music.” We find. also, in other notes and confessions belonging) Like persons fallen in life, they were reserved : the sister almost inaccessi- 
to this period, traces of a sensitive organization—an exquisite love of the ble ; but by degrees Mrs.Fry won her way to the old lady's heart ; she might 
beauties of nature—a nervous timidity which shrank alike from giving or feel-| be seen seated in an upper chamber on one side of a fire place lined with blue 
ing pain or shock or disturbance—in short, precisely those qualities which must tage tiles, opposite the invalid, who, propped up by cushions, leaned back in 
have made her after career difficult, yet endowed her with success in it when’ |an easy chair, in a short white dressing gown over a quilted petticoat ; her 
the boundary was once passed and the stru ggle over. Here follows an entry! thin wrinkled hands resting on her knees ; and her emaciated refined counte- 
characteristic and attractive in the sincerity of its revelations. — gro, am the cheering influence of her guest. * * About 
“ Weymouth, June 29th.—We dined here, and after dinner went on the ihalf a mile from Plashet, on the high-road between Stratford and Ilford, the 
sea. I always feel rather afraid when there, for! consider that if the least! jpasser by will find two long rows of houses, with one larger one in the centre 
accident were to happen, I should be drowned ; and I do not know if it be! if possible still more dingy than the rest. At that time they were squalid and 
right for pleasure to run the risk of one’s life. I always feel doubtful of ever|jdirty. ‘The windows generally stuffed with old rags, or pasted over with brown 
seeing land again ; but I believe it to be partly unwise cowardice : if duty| paper, and the few remaining panes of glass refusirg to perform their intended 
led me to it, 1 do not think I should fear. Some minds, by nature, are more||office from the accumulated du st of years ; pu ddles of thick black water before 
cowards than others, and require more faith to overcome it. This evening, I||the doors ; children without shoes or stockings ; mothers whose matted locks 
am sorry to say, I feel a hankering after this world and its gayeties : but what |/escaped from the remnants of caps, which looked as though they never could 
real satisfaction is there in being admired! Iam uncertain about my going to |have been white ; pigs on terms of evident familiarity with the family, poultry 
the Rooms to-morrow. I should not object, I think, if no expense follow it ;||sharing the children’s potatoes—all bespoke an Irish colony. 
but if I eaa keep away I will do so ; | have been considering, and believe this| “It was a pleasant thing to observe the influence obtained by Mrs. Fry over 
subject requires real thought. I hear there is to be a ball, and I don’t doubt) these wild but warm hearted people. She had in her nature a touch of poetry 
we may go : if I go I shall enter the world, and fall very likely into some of its|!and a quick sense of the droll ; the Irish character furnished matter for both. 
snares. Shall I feel satisfied in going, or most satisfied in staying at home ?||/Their power of deep love and bitter grief excited her sympathy ; almost against 
I believe in staying at home. ‘The worst of all will be, I shall have to petit judgment, she would grant the linen shirt and the boughs of evergreen to 
dict the will of all the others, and most likely to disappoint my father by not) array the departed and ornament the bed of death. 
going : there is the rub ; if I don’t go, perhaps he will not let the others go.) ‘One clear frosty morning, Mrs. Fry called her children to accompany her on 
1 think I shail leave it on these grounds : if I can stay at home in any way, do ;|'a visit to one of these cottages. A poor woman, the mother of a young family 
but if I cannot without vexing my father, I must go, and try not to be hurc by) had died there ; she had been well conducted as a wife and mother, and had 
7 | long shown a desire for religious instruction : the priest, a kind hearted, pains- 
Dancing seems to have been found particularly seducing by Elizabeth Gur-| taking man, liberal in his views, and anxious for the good of his flock, thought 
ney ; and as the young lady’s tenderness of conscience increased, it is interes- jwell of the poor woman, had frequently visited her in her illness, and was in 
ting to see how her reasons for yielding to it became weaker and weaker. |that, as iu many other cases, very grateful to Mrs. Fry for the relief and nour- 
The same thing happened with regard to music. Yet even after Mrs. Fry had \ishment she had bestowed ; which it was not in his power to give. On the bed 
taken the step of outward conformity with those who profess to see evil in the! |lay extended the young mother, her features which were almost beautiful, stif- 
graceful arts, she could never narrow her mind to make common cause with the | |fened into the semblance of marble. Her little children were on the floor, the 
anathematizers. Few can have become better versed than herself in the ana-| ‘husband, in a corner, leaning on a round table, with his face buried in his hands. 
tomy of temptation during the progress of her prison ministrations ; few can A paper cross laid on the breast of the corpse; the sun shone into the room, 
have more closely studied those coarsest forms of sensualism on the appearance | and mocked the dreary scene. The apartment was close from the fumes of 
of which many worthy persons—confounding accident with essential—base}|tobacco, and the many guests of the wake which had been held during the 
their condemnations of all pleasures addressing themselves conjointly to the night contrasting strangely with the fresh air that blew in through the half 
mind and to the senses. Yet the following is an entry from her journal offjopened doorway. Mrs. Fry spoke soothingly to the husband, she reminded him 
1825—which she believed and intended that the eyes of her successors should (of his wife’s desire for his good, and for that of his children. * * Again 
s ee; and the opinion registered in it, it is needless to add, in spirit recognizes) she offered solace to the mourner, promised assistance for his little ones, and 
and defends every imaginative pastime and pursuit denounced by the ordinances | left the room. 
of Quakerism :— Some of the scenes in Irish Row were very different ; ‘Madame Fry,’ as she 
« Perhaps I said too much about some pictures and various ornaments that was called by them, being so popular as to produce some inconvenience and 
have been brought from France for us; much as I love true Christian simplicity,|/many absurdities. She enjoyed giving pleasure ; it was an impulse as well as 
yet if | show a wrong spirit in my desire to maintain it in our house and fur-|a duty with her to do good ; gathering her garments round her she would thread 
niture, I do wrong, and harm the best of causes. | far prefer moderation, both her way through children and pigs, up broken staircases, and by narrow passages 
from principle and taste ; although my experience in life proves two things :/\to the apartments she sought ; there she would listen to their tales of want and 
first, that it is greatly for the good of the community to live according to the||woe, or of their difficulties with their children, or of the evil conduct of their 
situation in which we have been placed by a dind Providence ; if it be done husbands. She persuaded many of them to adopt more orderly habits, giving 
unto the Lord, and therefore done properly ; then I believe that by so doing’ |little presents of clothing as encouragements ; she induced some to send their 
we should help others and not injure ourselves. Second, I have so much seen |jchildren to school ; and with the consent of the priest circulated the bible among 
the extreme importance of occupation in the well-being of manhood, that many) them. 
works of art that attend to our accommodation, and even the the gratitication,| On one occasion when the weather was extremely cold, and great distress 
of our taste, may be used and not abused, and kept in their proper places : as prevailed, being at the time too delicate herself to walk, she went alone in the 
by so doing, we encourage that sort of employment which prevents the active) carriage literally piled with flannel petticoats for Irish Row ; the rest of the 
powers of man being spent in things that are evil.” ||party walking to meet her, to assist in the delightful task of distribution. She 
The observer will hardly fail to remark how the experience of the mature made relieving the poor a pleasure to her children, by the cheerful spirit in 
woman—a wife and a mother—modities the doubts of the enthusiastic girl :|| which she did it ; she employed them as almoners when very young, but ex- 
and drawing thence his inference, he will ask, not unfairly, ‘* Why make laws) pected a minute account of their giving, and their reasons forit. * * 
tor the young and ardent, impossible for them to abide by or for the mature to) She was a warm advocate for vaccination, and very successful in performing 
enforce ' Wherefore propose tests which each one evades according to the the operation; she had acquired this art from Dr. Wilan, one of its earliest 
strength of his desires or the measure of his natural propensities’ The ques-| advocates and most skillful practitioners. At intervals she made a sort of in- 
of the lawfulaess of art, ornament, and amusement—of drama, painting, mu- vestigation of the state of the parish, with a view to vaccirating the children. 
sic, has been too unfairly canvassed and too partially glanced at in what isThe result was that small pox was scarcely known in the villages over which 
called the religious world, for us to forbear citing such authority asa passage | her influence extended. 
like the above taken in context with the speaker's life furnishes. | It was in the year 1813 that Mrs. Fry paid her first visit to Newgate :— 
We shall not be thanked for having thus opened the matter : but it is one though four years elapsed ere she commenced that course of active exertion 
which claims to be seriously argued, not superstitiously avoided, in the present which led to such remarkable results, and drew upon her so large a share of 
state of morals and opinion. lt comes, moreover, naturally within the scope the attention of all who were worthiest and most enlightened in Europe. 
of our record ; since we shall further remark that the memoir clearly shows! It is not needful to follow her step by step—even if these memoirs enabled 
that throughout her whole life Mrs. Fry suffered from secret discrepancies be-| us to do 80. But they confine themselves too strictly we think, to the journals 
tween herself and the very estimable sect to which she belonged. Her willing, of the missionary ; and in these with a solicitous record of every shade of feel- 
intercourse with persons of other religious professions led to a marriage beyond) ing—of every nervous excitement or depression—we find, as has been said, a 
the pale of Quakerism in her own family ; and her assent to this naturally sug ‘singularly small amount of notice of facts or individuals. 
gested Within herself fears lest she should be considered by her sect lukewarm, We have been led of late to think much of the benevolent excitement enkin- 
sincere, and careless of her own offspring. ‘Thus, also, the part which she dled by Mrs, Fry's exertions—little less in amount than that which attended 
was called upon to play by her exertions in the cause of prison discipline, among) the ministrations of father Mathew—by the record of the less known proceed - 
kings, queens, bishops, ministers, legal functionaries and others, was felt as in ings of a woman yet more remarkable, which has recently crept forth, rather 
some degree chargeable with inconsistency by one who had deliberately assumed than been laid before the world. 
the badges of separation from the world and the world’s people. To the Anat- We allude to the life and deeds of Sarah Martin, of Yarmouth—dwelt on in 
omy of Scruple—a work wanted, and therefore sure to be one day written—_ the last number of the « Edinburgh Review.” She was a poor dressmaker— 
these memoirs and journals would furnish some valuable illustrations. not, like her better known prototype, endowed with wealth, powerful connec. 
From the emphasis with which we have dwelt upon this point it may be im-| tions, graceful culture, or natural means to enhance her affectionate ministration, 
plied that the Memoir of Elizabeth Fry does not furnish very ample materia] Yet having entered on these from a single hearted feeling of duty, she eontinu- 
jor extract. When she was twenty she married, removed to London, and be- ed them throughout life, at the risk of worldly substance, with such strange 
came the mother of a large family. Nine years later it appears that she com- success, that by degrees she absolutely created the office of chaplain and school- 


menced these ministerial services which are so peculiar in form and ordination, 
to the Society of Friends—and for which she was so eminent. As an extem 
pore speaker she was remarkable alike for flow of language, absence of repeti- 
tion, avoidance of triviality or familiarity, and a musical and impressive utte- 
rance ; qualifications bringing a powerful aid to her benevolent intentions and 
purposes. These seem always to have been uppermost in her mind before they 
fixed themselves upon the wretched iumatee of Newgate—as a pleasantly writ- 
ten page or two of this narrative will suffice to prove :— 

In establishing nerself at Plashet, Mrs. Fry had formed various plans for the 
relief of her poorer neighbors, which she gradually brought into action. One 
of her early endeavors was to establish a girl’s school for the parish of East 


master in a jail—which after her decease men were appointed to fulfil. 

It would seem from both the greater and the less example (but which was 
the greater!) as if the tenderness of woman's nature could exercise by per- 
‘suasion an authority over the erring and conscious stricken beyond the strength 
of the sterner sex to compass. We believe that this would be beter» 
those who have watched the proceedings of the Sisters of Charity—from the 
Mere des soldats down to the more orderly, less eccentric, and less intellectual 
females who belong to the Beguinages of the Belgian cities. How far such 
‘services consist with home duties—or rather fall to the lot of the solitary and 
junattached—is a matter too nice tu be here entered upon with any hope of our 


Ham ; of which Plashet is a hamlet, Immediately,opposite the gate of Plashet 


arriving at a regulating law. 
Those who are accustomed to study character ‘through small chinks,” will, 
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as we have noted, find in the mags of journals and letters here laid before the 


world, allusions to conflicting duties—to disappointments, and to natural fears 
of the inference which bystanders might draw therefrom, such as should be 
especially instructive to those whom enthusiasm sets apart and beckons onward 
into extraordinary prominence. The first volume brings dewn the record to the 
close of the year 1825. 

ONE STRING. 

FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF A DOWAGER.”” 

“ People that are perpetually harping upon one string” have by prescriptive 
unfairness borne but an indifferent name in this intolerant world of ours :—in 
part because every man has his own morsel of catgut, silk, horsehair, or wire 
(gold, silver, copper, or iron, as may be), which he would like to make discourse, 
to the silencing of the music of other folks. 

Yet to those, at least, who have suffered under the tyranny of omniscient 
Folly ; who have felt their pet subject snatched out of their mouths, ere the 
argument, even, was propounded ; who have beheld their neighbour’s favourite 
story ‘ tattered and torn” and all its point destroyed by some * rash intruder ;” 
—who have listened while the Church question was disposed of, in babble which 
a charity child would despise, and the State arranged by some tea-table snap- 
per-up of newspaper politics, and so loudly, that to protest would bring on a 
quarrel ;—to those who do not love tostand by while their bosom friends are 
dragged on to the carpet by critics professing false intimacy ; who are displeased 
when their mute but darling companions—chosen books—are glibly demolished 
or vacantly praised by vulgar tongues ;—to those, I say, whom Pretension 
teazes, till, like Shakspeare’s Meria, “ they can hardly forbear hurling things 
at him,” your one-stringed —_ if genuine practitioners, are a relief,— 
nay, often, an amusement. "e (let me become personal, in the heat of my 
eloquence) can learn something for them. If they ride over us, it is on their 
own ground ; unless the bad chance happens, that our string is ¢heir string ; 
in which case, may Heaven have mercy on the one whose lungs are the weak- 
est !—Requiescat ! 

Let us take the thing in its simplest—in its most limited form : a reigning 
vanity. ‘The woman with one good point is infinitely more “ pleasant and 
surprising” than the woman armed at all points. I am not sure, too, whether 
she is not more attractive, because less distracting. ‘Ihe “ nippit and clippit 
foot” of her who has nothing else to show—the enticing, concise curl on the 


tion for the lost organ. We knew that the Gotham Beauty, after many party 
debates, had allowed herself to be persuaded to try Joan of Arc ;—that the 
‘Gotham Wit had been studying good things for weeks, in order to support the 
character of Sir Richard Steele or Herace Walpole (no matter which, the per- 
sons being much the same) ;--that the Tall Man of Gotham was to play The 
‘Devil; and the Nimble Man Harlequin ; that the Cotton-King (Railway Kings 
were not then thought of) had spent a fortune on his own dress as Aurengzepe, 
and that of his wife, as Zenobia; and that many staid and stupid souls had 
determined to go “in their own characters.” But whenever, wherever, and 
however, the subject was discussed ; the argument. or the reciprocal flattery, 
or the regrets for ‘‘ absent lives and souls” of such an assembly, were sure to 
be wound up by one and the same close, “‘ And Mr. Peter Wivern is to have 
|a spear eight feet long.” 

| ‘The night came :—the night of a day when people could eat no dinners ;— 
when people were almost too much tired to enjoy themselves ;—when people's 
“ things did not come home till, the carriage was absolutely at the door’— 
‘when people’s hackney-coaches never came at all; or got into a string ; or 
got up the last ; or broken a panel ;—the night when Queen Eleanor forgot her 
bowl, and Cleopatra her asp, and Folly (strangest of all) his cap and bells ;— 
‘the night when Jack-in-oflice was at * his fullest blow,” and Committee-men 
and Stewards, wearers of white ribbons, and bearers of white wands, distin- 
guished themselves by their most strenuous efforts to make every one unccm- 
fortable, and to oppose all possible difficulties to the easy entrance and unre- 
strained circulation of “the motley crew.” But blithe enough, and busy 
‘enough, and grand enough thought it in those days ; and the Jackismof the 
Jacks, merely a ceremony the more—so much officia! discipline and distinction. 
|We were not very late, but the entrance to the ‘Town Hall of Gotham was 
choked up with people, and resonant with angry words, remonstrances, and 
little screams and squeaks, emitted by fair ones whose evening’s pleasure would 
‘not have been complete, save they had made themselves interesting some how 
‘or other. Before usa life and death struggle was going on. * Read the 
regulations, sir.— ‘* Show the gentleman the regulation.”— We can’t help 
that, sir.’—* It will tear the ladies’ veils.”—* It has done mischief enough 
already.”—* You must leave it with the porter.”—“ You can't block up the 
way all night, sir.”—* Take it from him, and let him pass in.’’—Alas ! for the 
fixed idea! ‘The gentleman was Mr. Peter Wivern: the thing his spear ! 
Shorter than eight feet, it might possibly had passed. It did make a sensatiun, 


forehead (twirled after the pattern of that pink of quaintness, dear Mrs. Humby !) 


—the hand that by no chance ever gets permitted a glove—the smile ** a) 


gauche,” as Mr. Chalon would bid us look for it—the graceful folds given to a) 


cachmere, or the skill in fan-artillery, (sometimes a Spanish woman’s solitary 
means of murder), are more riveting, by their sinple selves than if confounded 
or mixed up, or counteracted by a thousand other seductions, airs, and graces, 
or arts to please. One may be too beautiful, too rich, too witty to produce au 
impression. A full orchesira stuns many moderately-minded people. ‘ The 
golden mean’’ again, is stupid : only to be appreciated by the mediocre. Give 
me a fantasia on one string ! 

How else should I remember Mr. Peter Wivern? one of the least wise 
men who ever sat at the feasts of the good men of Gotham !—neither young 
nor handsome ; nor, unluckily for his success, one of those dang erous charac- 
ters whom no woman can bear the sight of but of whom no woman will cease 
talking for two days together. ‘There was to be held high Carnival in Gotham 
—no matter now long ago—one of those monster fancy balls, at which human 
ingenuity shines out in all its fullest glory, and, with it, human self-appreciatinn. 
‘There might be seen four hamlets putting the best foot foremost in one and the 
same quadrille ; looking, the while, “ daggers” at each other's inky suits. 
‘There might be seen an original and extensive assortment of Mary Stuarts, 
ranging betwixt sixteen and six-and-fifty, but every one of whom was “ sur- 
passingly lovely, and looked the character to the life,” in the complimentary 
eolamns of the next day’s Gotham Oracle. Not to speak of Nuns, Quakers, 
Broom-girls in agonies of shame at their own liberal legs, Leicesters in more 
violent agonies of admiration at their own boisterous lace and feathers ; not to 
s peak of the rouge-red-hot cheeks and the shining forheads ; the moustaches 


which would drop off, the rapiers which would ettack the unmilitary calves|! 
Ihave seen nothing since like the sincerity and| 


behind which they dangled. 
earnestness, the seriouslabour, and the hard pleasure of those Gotham Carni- 


vals, We were six weeks in preparing for them, saw nothing of the show|| 


when the night came, and said as much for six weeks after. So that three 
months of life in a dull town were satisfactorily filled by the avant, pendant, 
and apres of the “ celebrity.” 

J was young, and, in those days, obliging :—a Flying-Post or Providence to 
persons anxious about wigs ; aad who fancied [ knew as well as M Planche 
what shoulder-knot and what shoe-tie should bear company—what garnitures 
suited the brown—what garlands the fair! And I was used accordingly 
(blessed ‘Twenty ! when a Man “ suspects not he is used!") But let me go 
east, or let me go west ; in search of Cinderella's slippers, or Belinda’s locks, 
or Perdita’s flower-basket, or Lady Macbeth’s dagger (innocuously blunt), or 
Isabella’s veil ; or to help Autolycus tohis pack, or an Italian bandit to his 
sugar-loaf hat, or to persuade a would-be Titian, that he was hardly Titianes- 
que enough, and would look better in a Deputy Lieutenant's unilorm ; did | 
rise ever su early, and return from my mission ever so late, there was one 
figure I was sure to encounter: one speech I never failed to hear—Mr. 
Peter Wivern, with his anxious “ And recollect ;—I am to have a spear eight 
feet long.” 

Now, am I to kiss the book, I could not tell whether the man was tall 
or short, black or white, young or old, civil or bearish. My impression is that 
he was a whity-brown sort of personage : but this may arise from the rapid 
succession of prismatic colours brought before the eyes on the occasion, the 
effect of which, as all opticians know, is, after a time, utterly to mystify the 
sense of seeing. Nor am I able to recall whether he was to figure as Croat 
or Cossack or Uircassian, Malay or Moldavian, Hospodar or Heiduck, Italian, 
Indian, or Infantry-Regimental. [ am only clear as to the weapon and its 
measure. ‘The thing turned up and ran against us everywhere. Mr. Peter 
Wivern’s sisters told it iu confidence to their peculiar friends: wrote it in 
letters from Gotham to Laputa. It was anticipated in the Oracle ; it was 
preached against in church, by the Reverend Ernest Cole, who was only too 
glad of such a startling feature to introduce into the “ judgment” sermon he 
always preached when the Gothamites threatened to take aiuittle pleasure. The 
Mayor had heard of the wonderful thing : though not whether it was to be 
made of lance-wood, ash, or what he knew the most about, mahogany and 
Nicaragua wood. A workman had splintered his thumb in making it ; and the 
thumb was in serious jeopardy, as Mr. ‘Twitch the surgeon céuld testify. An 
errand-boy had poked out another errand-boy’s left eye, in carrying it to be 


a Bat for it, you would never have heard of the Gotham Carnival 
‘Ball 

| Ona journey, again, how effective are the one-stringed! A rail-ride to 
Dover in the dark, howsoever commodious, is not exciting. One may think, 

‘it is true, of * Alp and Appennine”—of the Cathedral of Cologne, or the lake 
‘of Como, or may try to imagine the quaint flatness of Pau! Potter’s couwtry, or 
say to one's self, ‘* This day fortnight I shall be on the Stelvio ;”—but in the 
first fag and hurry of leaving London for the long vacation, with me, at least, 

such pleasing images and anticipations arise but languidly, and it is not till the 
‘sea misery is over,—not till | breathe the thin, clear air, and hear the loud, 
strange voices of the Continent, that the blessed refreshment begins ; and the 
‘belief in “* more cakes and ale” to be enjoyed returns. 

The ride, too, I am just now calling to mind, occurred on one of those sultriest 
of late summer nights, when the weight of the atmosphere would of itself be 
‘almost enough to stifle hope, and to sicken enterprise in anybody past sixteen. 
[ had been hunted all the day “ by more last words,” and more ** last work,” 
—by notes to answer, and commissions to decline : and, accordingly, when at 
last I niched myselfin a corner of the railway carriage, I was in that passive 
state of weariness which says, “ Well: I don’teare what they do with me !"’ 
‘and makes connected conversation or thought impossible, and companionship 
(even the best) undesirable. We were five in the carriage : two gentlemen, 
‘two ladies, and myself. ‘They were polished, agreeable people,—so “ eveille” 
as to make it evident that they had not drunk « the season” to the dregs,— 
jcheerfully full of anticipation and foresight, and busy arrangement of all those 
‘means and appliances, with which more experienced (not to say sulkier) trav- 
ellers, journey by journey, increasingly dispense. 

«* Where’s the basket, Adela?” 

** Don’t know : there’s no room for it beside me here. Ob, these railways 
\with the narrow gauge !”.... 

There went the one string! The apropos amused me. Just the thing for 
'a weary andcross man! I[ wassure I had not heard the last of the question, 
jand waited for more. Not in vain. The body, the soul, and the spirit of these 
four very weil-bred and pleasant persons, were wrapt up in » Broad versus 
Narrow.” Some slight civility of “ the rail,” (one must say * the road” no 
more) brought the whole question, with all its justices, and injustices, its issues 
'and bearings, down upon me, “ like Kedron in flood.” There was no déficulty,— 
ino doubt,—not an instant's mistake. Every one on the other side had been 
bribed —was a born idiot,—or an old woman. Mr. Engineer B-———was the one 
‘man in the world ; Messrs. Engineers S——and L were the derision of Eu. 
rope : ruined, or worse. So much for the cannonade of facts ! But we had also 
ithe light-skirmishing of fancies. The young ladies could not sleep.— Narrow 
gauge! ‘Their flowers, brought that morning from beyond Exeter, began to 
droop. Narrow gauge again! What should they see in Belgium? Could I 
tell them ? I mentioned Louvain, with its Town Hall, and the fairy marvels 
lof the line along the valley of the Vesdre ; and I recommended (what Dowa- 
ger does not recommend !) the hotel at Aix, and spoke—as even when fa- 
tigued one must speak—of the superb works at Cologne Cathedral.—* Yes ; 
very interesting, no doubt.” They hoped it would be finished. How was the 
stone conveyed ? because time and transit, &c. &c. Broad gauge again ' 
Then the conveyance of their travelling-carriage came on the tapis. ‘* They 
did not see their way about it so wellon a railway they were not accustomed 
co.” ...No matter what subject they got upon. Was it Dickens? They 
‘could not read the “ Italian Notes” on a narrow gauge! Was it Switzer- 
land t What had the gentleman from Geneva, the other day, been sayin 
labout the Great Western! Was it Italy !—Venice! The young ladies woul 
‘think twice of crossing the lagoon behind a locomotive, unless..... . In 
‘short, whether [ was sleepy or not I will not undertake to decide, but I have 
more than a dim idea that the old idea of getting to Heaven “ by the narrow 
way” was disparaged, on some one of the party speaking of the demise of 
some other one’s uncle or first cousin. 

I met the same quartette at two subsequent points of my holiday ramble ; 
working hard at the matter, in ‘“ Stratford-Atte-Bow” French and Composite 
German, for the enlightenment of civil and patient neighbours at the table- 
d’hote. * Mr. ’s speech in Parliament; Mrs. ’s beautiful estate 
ploughed across by the Kettleby line ; praise of Mr. L ’s pamph let ; and 
withering scorn of Mr. ’s leading article (they knew how many shares 


had been given him for it).” And this seemed the sole aim and enjoyment of 


gilt, and Mr, Peter Wivern, it was expected, would have to make compensa- 
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MEMOIRS OF M. TOURGUENEFF. 
AN EPISODE IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


four people, as considerate and refined as one would wish to meet —off the!| 
rail! They had got up the subject with such a vengeance at home, that even' 


sea-sickness, rew impressions, and Universal Papistry, eeuld we ay it out of | 1.—M. TOURGUENEFF ASSOCIATED WITH M. DE STEIN. 

foreign land. But J should not recoilec Save" When the Russian army crossed the frontier of Germany, its numbers were 
as wid nt ip 'so reduced, that at the first review made by the emperor, in presence of the 


Not a fortnight after this I fell in witha yet more egregious performer on! ing of Prussia, at Kalish, not much more than fifteen thousand men were 
one string,-—quite of a different order,—a zealous young physician, with whom || present. 
I made half a day’s journey betwixt Cleves and Dusseldorf. E-very one knows), But affairs had taken a new sspect. So long as the Russians had remained 
what a sailor's « working his passage” is. This gentleman was prescribing to ||, their own territory, they had to fight the enemy alone. But now powerful 
the value of his “‘ eckplatz” in the drowning old dilligence ; and, to those WhO) 111i. were about to unite their eagles with the Russian. 
are ‘ ysed at rattling bones to start,” and who would as lief, almost, suffer an op: prussia presented itself in the van of these nations. Forced into an 
eration as hear one described by crunch crunch, drop by drop, slash by slash, (f0F sitianee with Napoleon, that country witnessed the triumphs of the Russians 
in those days the either blessing was not.) his conversation and company were with undissembled joy. This sympathy had already manifested itself in that 
more exciting than agreeable. [ll luck has made me one of those persons who! division of the Russian army which had entered into campaign with the French 
have physical objections to “ talking the hospitals.” I was, moreover, full Of |. der the command of Gen. York. 
Cleves ; as winning a resting-place to one weary of faces and tongues, and | “4; is well known that king Frederick William, had nothing to do with the 
knocks at the door, and « something to be seen,” as can be imagined ; with its ‘arrangements, which this general entered into, with Diebitch, and the first ap- 
picturesque old castle, and its still woods, and the thick road-avenues of grand. ‘peal made to the Prussians, was equally made without the sanction of their 
trees, which almost steal into the streets. I should have liked to have discussed niaiiaail 4 
the town with an intelligent inhabitant. My Galen, however, could only talk | It was the Baron de Stein who took the initiative on this occasion. Originally 
of ailments, operations, interesting colics, and attractive eye ogg | allowed ‘fom the duchy of Nassau, M.de Stein belonged to one of the most ancient fami- 
it to leak out that J had been driven out of Amsterdam by fever.“ He would)|iie, of Germany. The admiration which he entertained for the great Fred- 
prescribe for me. Should | see him my tongue !” (He spoke a little English ) \.ri-% induced him to enter into the service of Prcssia, and shortly after the 
A moment's indecision, and I should have been in his clutches past redemp- ‘peace of Tilset he became prime minister of that country. 
tion! He had, doubtless, pestles, scales, and a whole dreggist’s shop in his A correspondence intercepted between the minister and another person by 
pocket. Disappointed of one patient, he forreted out another. By much) the French agents, drew down upon him, however, all the vindictiveness of 
cross-questioning the conducteur of the diligence owned to a little girl whose Napoleon. Stein was outlawed and his property confiscated : the family with- 
hearing was sometimes confused. ‘ She should boil a tea for her ears: he grew to Hanover, he himself took refuge at Prague, where he became intimate 
would tell her how.”-—and out came the pencil, and a leaf was begged from with the elector of Hesse Cassel, an exile like himself. 
my memorandum-book (your German of my Galen's class never objecting to a+ the epoch of the war of 1812 M de Stein was obliged to quit the Austrian 
trade on his companions’ resources,) and the prescription was down in a trice ;|'states which had then formed a close alliance with Napoleon, and upon the 
two pipes full of tobacco being claimed by way of fee. Then, all along the jinvitation of the emperor Alexander, he repaired to St. Petersburgh. ad he 
road, wheresoever the vehicle halted,—and Patience alone can number the pre- became acquainted with the celebrated professor Arndt, who contributed so 
textsen which vehicles helt,—out sprung my Doctor. up staircases, down puch by his writings to awaken German nationality. M. de Stein participated 
courts (it seemed to me), very nearly as bustling as Mr. Peerybingle’s dog i, the views entertained by his co-exile Arndt, and by the professor Jahn, who 
Boxer ; till he had nosed out a patient, laid ‘his remedy, and I presume, re- ‘expatiated by a long captitivy in a fortress, the expressions of wide-embracing 
ceived payment in kind ; since, as we advanced, there severally broke out er ‘patriotism. Opinions were to a certain extent divided as to how the indepen- 
his pocket two huge apples. a cake, the leg of a cold fowl, and small — © dence of Germany was to be brought about, whether by constituting one great 
some elixir, which I shrewdiy suspect to have been none other than Dr. Dul- ‘monarchy, or separating it into two sovereignties,Prussia and Austria, to the 
camara’s in the opera—a jolly mouthful of wine! He went the round of the osciusion of all smaller principalities and kingdoms ; tut there was only one 
passages in the bei-chaise (or supplementary carriage) ; and at the place where opinion as to the necessity of a greater unity to, oppose with success, the am- 
we nooned he was actually shaking the contents of sundry little blue papers into! tious, and all powerful, emperor of the French 
the soup of two dyspeptic-looking gentlewomen, who were too apathetic OF When the Baron de Stein re-entered the land of his adoption with a victori- 
frightened of the Doctor to say “ Nay” to his nimble assiduities. Crossing (44, army, his well known voice found an echo in the breast of every German. 
the bridge at Dusseldorf, I saw him seize a soldier by the ear, whispering (+ was in vain that the king opposed the popular movement. The Prussians 
into it. I have no doubt, the secret of some particularly “ brave and venomous”). ,an to prepare for the coming struggle, and the popular will became irresist- 
pill ; and I have never ceased wondering, from that day to this, whether, OD ‘able ; all rose up at once, people and kings; the feelings of patriotism and 
taking the railway for Elberfeld, he did or did not attempt “to exhibit his vengeance, animated all alike, and Germany was once more evacuated by the 
mystery.” and prove himself worth—not his salt, but his hot water and cinders, pono, 


ry It was then that in furtherance of the great policy, which had ever actuated 
ppese. Sy & ‘the fallen minister, that it was resolved to establish a regular administration in 
Doctor of Cleves ! all the countries occupied by the armies of the three great powers, Russia, 


One could fill a book with the curious main-springs which set tourists going, Prussia, and Austria. In order vo effect this Utopian scheme, a central de- 
and keep them moving Mr. G. P. R. James has pleasantly told, in some of partment was created, and Baron de Stein was appointed as itshead. There 
his one thousand and one tales, of a French traveller, who crossed the entire) were associated with him in this great undertaking, in which kings and princes 
Continent to some little dirty town among the Landes, “ pour manger la ga- were to be represented by Russian, Prussian and Austrian governors, 4 Russian, 
lette."” Good-natured, accomplished, jovial, robust , will hardly be an- | a Prussian, and an Austrian commissary. M.Tourgueneff, a Russian by birth, 
gry should he meet in print a record of his Italian fantasia,—which was to but educated at Goettingen, was the c mmis ary for Russia. 
see the people playing at Pallone. Think how many a sinew the desire to| M.'Tourgueneff, by his German education, and his personal acquaintauce with 
shoot a bear, engendered by Mr. Lloyd in his delightful book, has strung! So, ‘France, made at a time when the emperor of that country was in the apogee of 
too, I defy any one to have lived for a week in the house with Audubon, and his glory, had become deeply imbued with the sense of the prostrate condition 
to have resisted the conclusion forced upon him that this world of ours is, after, of his own country, and the inferiority of divided Germany to united France. 
all, merely a vast egg (* the spacious firmament on high” strung and starred He further conceived his country to be humiliated in the person of Alexander. 
with smaller ones) ; that, instead of Man being “ Jord of the fowl,” as Alexan Nor was it necessary, to use the words of the then young diplomatist, to be in- 
der Selkirk sings, the feathered race were made not merely to teach, but to timate with the secrets of cabinets to perceive which of the two sovereigns 
subjugate, Man !—that the finest house which a Barry can build, a Robison was the master of the ostentatious conferences of Urfurt. 
ventilate, a Pugin or Gruner decorate, a Sneli or Gillow furnish, is buta shab- | As M de Stein's views in regard to the confederation of the German states 
by and comfortless dwelling-place after all, as compared with a Nest ;—and with a liberal aud constitutional representation of the provincial states, have 
that your Cornelias, Portias, Lucretias ;—your Grecian danghters, and Eng-, been recently published, * so the part taken by the Russian statesman, M.'Tour- 
lish wives, and Spanish maidens, are poor in the virtues which ennoble, the gueneff, in the transactions of these momen:ous times, and which from a sub. 
constancy which endears, the graces which fascinate,—compared with the sequent too anxious propagandism of liberal ideas, and a too zealous abhorrence 
white tufted Duck, or the great Rice-Bird of the Mississippi !—Our very ‘of serfdom, led to final exile and disgrace ; have also still more recently made 
thoughts took wing to hear him talk. Where wou/d be tue discoverers, the their appearance in the shape of what cannot but be considered as a narrative 
enthusiasts, were they less engrossed, less confident in the appreciation and alike Eacteteceed by a most statesmanlike scope of ideas, and a noble and mag- 
sympathy of all who come near them! The World is moved by one nanimons spirit of resignation. We have been induced to give a brief but com- 
string ! \prehensive sketch of this curious little episode in Russian history. 

That a lever of such potency should be always retained within worthy hands, | .—THE CAMPAIGN OF RUSSia. 
and employed for such worthy purposes, were more than “ Fate and Lady) Numerous works,” says M.Tourguenetf, “have been written upon the cam- 
Londonderry” can be expected to warrant .as possible. While rhapsodizing paign of 1812. Official narratives and despatches have been published, but no- 


. about the unities in a manner crazy enough to make orderly and formal critics where do we find any intimation of the probable plan adopted by the Russian 


« stare and gasp,” how can we forget Mr. Rowland’s poets, with their one- government at the beginning of the war. The most logical conclysion to be 
stringed almanac sent from house to house '—by which the purchase of * Odon- deducted from}this is, that no such plan ever existed. A general instinct made 
to” is shown to be the Christian duty of January ; “ Kalydor” is the great j; felt, that Russia could only fight the enemy with chances of suecess, by let- 
— of | ; oil” « takes of Ries ung it the of the but nothing attests that these 
auty ;” and so on through the zodiac : proving that the business of life is tactics formed the basis of a pre-arranged system. 
only to be carcied on in a perfumer’s shop, and that perfumery,—no offence to. +Neither the choice of fortilied points, nor the establishment of magazines, 
MM. Chardin Honbigaut, and the confrerie at Paris !—no offence to the fra | indispensible to the subsistence of the army, announced the intention of ope- 
grant monks of the Spezeria Maria berating. at the commencement of the campaign, a retrogade movement. 
— magazines, as well as the camp of Drissa, were all established upon the 
yie, vir. . ier. 

or — hardest and least poetical of the Scottish metaphysicians,) may be ex | Yet the campaign of 1812 commenced, as is well kuown, by the retreat of 
cused from whether or we \the Russian army towards the interior. Other nations admired this retreat ; in 
To say nothing of those astounding one-stringers, the Hygeists,—the Aqua-| Russia, on the contrary, the opinion of the country as well as that of the army 
therapeuticals (let a vote = oa cup of ba liquid ae for ane \was opposed to that of the commander-in-chief, Barclay de Tolly ; and at length 
the mandates of Secret Tribunals’; but flaunting in the light! ly far M. Tourguenefl’s 
of common day in the columns of The Thunderer, and as large as print can|/orated by the manner in which this first step in the campaign was looked up- 
make them, on the panels of the advertising waggon! Yes, let Poor Richard on in Russia itself. 

be Poor Richard still, with his «« Cheapside talk” of « two strings to his bow !”")| «Much has been said in regard to the burning of Moscow. By whom was the 
—Give me'your Paganinis : your people who can concentrate themselves ! ‘conflagration lit? ‘Ihe French pretend, which was true, that upon their en- 


Let me hear the fantasia on one string, and let vour readers cry te the same - 
«encore * V Lebensbilder aus dem Befiieungskriege, 1841. 
7 + La Russie et les Russes, par N. Tourgueneff, 3 vols. Paris, 1847. 
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; trance into Moscew, the flames showed themselves in many spots ; the French! Austria has permission to destroy these nationalizies, or to prevent their estab- 
p authorities even caused some upfortunates to be hung, asserting that they had) lishing themselves. When we consider the struggle that began at this time, 
detected them in the act. This proof we know quite well would not be con-| and which has never ceased to exist between these two political systems, it may 
clusive, for nowh ere do the authorities entertain scruples in employing all be said that the genius of good and the genius of evil found themselves person- 
kinds of arguments, even the scaffold, when its use will give strength to their) ified for Germany, the first in the Baron de Stein, and the second in Prince de 
assertions. But common sense tells us that it was not the French who can rea-) Metternich.” 
sonably be accused of this event, which was so opposed to their real interests./ Carried away by this love of a visionary and impracticable system, M.Tour- 
On the other hand, it is certain, that this conflagration, most materially, gueneff asserts that it was from a feeling of pride that Louis XVIII did not re- 
Bie | served the interests of the Russian empire, by exciting the passions of the cognise Alexander as his real benefactor; the same pride which he relates 
a people against the enemy, and by depriving the latter of immense means of caused him to pass before Alexander, when dining, at his own table, and to seat 
‘@ subsistence. himself in an arm-chair, while he offered only a common chair to the emperor. 
a | Many facts, besides, appear to indicate that the city was fired by the Rus-| General La Harpe, who at that period was intimate with the emperor, ex- 
t sians themselves. The authorities of Moscow, when evacuating the town, had) pressed how much he felt there was disrespectful in such a proceeding. 
taken with them the fire-engines. It is notorious, also, that the prison doors)“ I had forwarned you, he said, “ that these Bourbons were always the 
if were opened. {t was even said that torches made on purpose, were distributed) same.” 
ae by police agents. These torches, it was added, had been fabricated by a sci-|| “That does not surprise me in the least, “ answered the emperor, with 
entific foreigner, who was also charged to construct an immense balloon, by) @ smile, “but I am much above noticing such pettishness.” 
means of which he was to throw from a great height in the air ali sorts of in-| | On the other hand, Alexander is declared to have been the idol of the fickle 
flammable matter into the enemy’s camp. However it may be, no defimite light Parisians. ‘The other sovereigns passed by, almost, without being noticed. 
has ever been thrown upon the question. The only thing certain is, that go When they were seen together, still the only cry was, “Long live the Emperor!” 
vernment, that is to say the emperor, was a perfect stranger to all that con-|\One day that this shout was raised in the saloon of the opera, Alexander in- 
cerns the conflagration, that he never gave any order or authorisation in the duced Francis to advance in front of the box to bow their acknowledgments ; 
matter, It is probable that the impulse having been given by the local authori.) but the public so that there might be no mistake in the matter, began to shout, 
ties, the rest was done by imitation. Russian soldiers when leaving the town,| out, “Long live the emperor Alexander !” 
and isolated inhabitants, may perhaps have fired the town at various spots, and'| When the emperor Alexander quitted Paris in 1814, he wished to visit Eng- 
its progress may have been so much the more rapid as all means of extinguish- land. It was his wish at the same time that he should be accompanied by his 
ing it had been taken away. What is also certain is, thatlong before the cap-| guard, as he was anxious that their splended appearance should be admired by 
ture of Moscow, many persons spoke of the conflagrationYof the city as a matter the English, never imagining that something else is requisite to excite the ad- 
of necessity in case of its occupation by the enemy. Conversations to this effect) miration of a free people, than well disciplined soldiers. His councillors did not 
took place in the presence of Rostopchine, and at his own residence. One sen-| know, or did not care to explain to him the extravagance of his fancy, in his wishing 
ator among others, whose entire fortune consisted of houses situated in the most |to give the spectacle of a military review to the English people. Steps were ac- 
populous and merchantile quarter, said that he should not hesitate to set fire to cordingly taken with the English ministry preparatory to the emperor’s departure . 
them if the French entered Moscow. Rostopchine manifestedopenly the same! Lord Castlereagh, however, intimated with every possible politeness, that it 
disposition.” Nd 48 was impossible that a military force could be allowed to disembark in England 
If Rostopchine considered it necessary, for motives which it is difficult now! without the santion of Parliament having been obtained to that effect. ‘This 
to appreciate, to publish a pamphlet a Jong time after the above events, in “eon, ‘answer might have been easily foreseen, and the emperor's councillors, might, 
he denied all participation in the conflagration, the well known fact of his hav-) by a little more candor, have spared their sovereign the ridicule attendant up- 
ing, previous to that event, fired his own country mansion at the approach of on so preposterous a request. 
the I'rench, and left there an inscription, announcing to the invaders that a simi-| — «Soldatomania,” says M.Tourgueneff, “is of old standing in the Russian Im- 
lar reception awaited them at every step of their progress, speaks in combina-) perial family. Peter III, when still orly grand duke, had fortresses manufac- 
‘ tion with other circumstances, volumes in opposition to one little pamphlet, the tured of earthern-ware, and fitted up with soldiers of sugar. One day his young 
necessity for which, under an absolute government like that of Russia, it is as) wife entering the room, could not help laughing at perceiving a poor mouse 
difficult to divine, as the feelings that gave it birth, Rostopchine himself receiv- hanging from a scaffold, erected upon the glacis of a fortress. The , grand 
ed for a long time the enthusiastic demonstrations of the people as the saviour duke was extremely indignant at this hilarity, and said there was nothing 
of his country, and as athingdue tohim. ‘The subsequent denial of his claims Jaughable in the matter, as the criminal, who had been executed, had been 
to these manifestations can therefore only have had its origin in political mo-| tried by a council of war, and condemned to death, for having eaten @ sen- 
tives, ‘tinel.” 
lil.——-THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS 
When the passage of the Beresina kad finished the campaign, and the empe-|| Th ne tt 
ror himself had joined the victorious army, M.de Stein as chief of the central | d 
department, urged the energetic prosecution of the war. He was cordially se- x 
conded in this by Blucher and Gneisenau. On the other hand, the Austrians ys mout h Ge 
did not wish to advance too far, and spoke of fortified camps upon the Rhine.) “80° y ys 
Gneisenau, head of the staff of the Prussian army, who had passed that river of & s and we 
4 with his troops, complained in a letter addressed to M.de Stein, of the dilatori- "Th : hief . : he fusion of S intoP . 
ness of the two armies, and enumerated the advantages that would flow from di h by 
pushing on with vigor and celerity. The general begged the minister to submit y The 
these considerations to the Emperor Alexander, and to induce him to march hy, Eager 
turally deemed that a Prusso-Saxon monarchy would be too compact, and form- 


onward, as he had already done on the Vistula. “If we do not enter Paris,” idabl th 
: said M.Gneisenau, in this remarkable letter, “our revenge and our triumph willl) '4#>!¢ @ power in its own immediate neighborhood : and as to Great Britain, the 
j be incompl favorite notion of the minisiry had for some time been to surround France with 

as formidable powers as possible. It was in execution of this project that Bel- 


d Alexander was not in reality the official chief of the allied armies: the Aus-|, y ni ‘hi 
trian field marshal, Prince bore that title ; and it required all) and Genoa given up to 

the art of a skilful and astute diplomatist to make the Austrian general advance de Empire,” tom v., that this 
according to his wishes. Blucher, however, notwithstanding a few checks, kept fe t. Petersburg in 1804, and this view of the matter is partially embrace 
movins forwards, and thus Schwartzenberg was obliged to follow. Sometimes by M Msg vewiee but it involves a striking inconsistency with the admitred 
M.Tourgueneffe, relates, the emperor used to rise in the night, and accompa facts, that Russia and M.de Stein as the head of the central department, were 
nied by an aid-de-camp, who carried a lantern, he would go and converse with and England, which was agein enough 
ae Schwartzenberg as he lay in his bed. It was in one of these nocturnal confer-| “°CON¢e¢ by the French plenipotentiaries. oe : 

ences that the emperor announced to the commander-in-chief the resolution. It was in the midst of negotiations, cavils, and intrigues of all kinds, ceremo- 
which he had taken to move upon Paris, The Austrian general, surprised at) ™€S of every description, festivals and balls, that the news of Napoleon's dis- 
i this intimation, opposed it with all possiblearguments. But the emperor in- embarkment in France fell like a shell in the bosom of the congress. Without 
a sisted upon the immediate execution of his project ; and declared that if the| ‘tis event it cannot be conceived how the assembly in question would ever 
v marshal would not accompany him, he, Alexander, would go to Paris alone at have concluded its labors, The only act accomplished was etlected by Lord 
7 the head of his army. ‘The emperor Alexander was indeed the only one of the Castlereagh 8 presistance, the fusion of the little but ancient republic of Genoa 
f three powers who had at an early period, contemplated and worked seriously) |!"'° the territory of Piedinont. ey 
i | The return of Napoleon did not take all persons by surprise. Many politi- 
4 


gland among the powers that were desirous of peace at the time o ne | agg De : 4 

of Caio, and save tht the “Emperor Alexandr, dangers tat apo 
A Be lable that M. Tourgueneff says the subject, that during the sitting of the 
egory ofthe emperor's supporters yin sesonding the views ofthe antocrat| congress of Venn be head the Isle of St.Helna mentioned before Napleon 
oF lremote banishment to be participated in by the allied powers. Nor was it with- 


i As it was with regard to the overthrow of Napoleon, so also our Russian di-| Ut foundation that the emperor himself, in excuse for his evasion, reproached 
it plomatist argues cnat the Emperor Alexander had entertained the ‘project of the ithe allies with the intention of sending him away from Europe, to some distant 
LF restoration of te Bourbons long previous to the occupation of Paris by the allies ‘island in the torrid zone. 

' Hence he reats the celebrated saying of Louis XVIII on his return to France,|| Alexander is said to have been most active in his preparations to renew the 
that after God it was to the Prince Regent that he was most indebted for his} war. The Prussians also to have manifested the same ardor as in 1813. The 
restoration to the throne of his ancestors, and the claims of Talleyrand, Pradt,, Duke of Wellington started for Brussels. As the allies had little confidence in 

; ‘the energy of the Bourbons, it was expected that Pozzo di Borgo would re- 


and Dalberg to having successfully urged the suit of the exiled dynasty with 
; equal indifference, and asserts that it was solely after God, to the Emperor Alex-| pair to Paris, but the general preferred joining the English at Brussels. This 
ay ander, to MM.de Stein and Pozzo de Borgo that Louis was indebted for his restor- ‘zeal and determination of the part of Alexander, differs from all generally re- 
ation. ‘This is evidently a very one sided view of the case. Alexander at the head} ceived accounts. 
of an advancing and victorious army, may have first conceived un idea, an op-|| It was arranged by the three great powers that in their operations against 
portunity for the accomplishment of which had been long anxiously sought for, Napolean, Governors-General should be appointed over the territory occu- 
by this country in particular, and to which favori e object many were working at} pied by their troops, who should be independant of the commander-in-chief. 
the same time, nor can the intimacy of Lord Castlereagh and Princh Metternich|| The army of Alexander being directed against Lorraine, M. d’Alopeus, as 
be considered for a moment as as valid objection to the existence of a line of, \governor-general, took up his residence at Nancy, whither he was accompa- 
policy which had been prominent throughout, nied by M.Tourgueneff. This appointment became naturally a cause of unplea- 
M.Tourgueneff, it must be remarked, considers the policy of Austria to be|/santness and ill feeling between the civil governor, and field-marshal Barclay de 


opposed to the nationality of Germany as imbued solely with the interests of a|/Tolly. 
reigning dynasty. During his residence at Nancy, M.Tourgueneff says he was overburdened 


if 
\ * The German states,” says our author, “have their nationality to establish,||with business, ‘The contracts for the different objects of commissariat, neces. 
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sary for the army, and the correspondence with the military authorities were es. | 


pecially burdensome. 

M.Tourgueneff asserts that the Russians conducted themselves towards the 
French ina manner that was infinitely more respectful than that of the Ger- 
mans. ‘The French royalists also gave a great deal of trouble. ‘They were al- 
ways busy with the political opinions of the population, a thing concerning which 
the Russians gave themselves no concern whatever. The French commandant of 
Nancy made himself especially ridiculous by his excitement in regard to the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants of that city. Others used to seize the persons of pretended 
Bonapartists, and were exceedingly annoyed at finding them liberated when taken) 
to head-quarters. Gen.Langeron used to send from Metz, where he commanded, | 
waggon-loads of pretended conspirators, who were set at liberty the moment they. 
reached Nancy, The Russians ridiculed with reason, this love of persecution, | 
which was so magnanimously displayed by the French against their own coun- 
trymen. 

V.—THE HOLY ALLIANCE 

The aspect presented by Paris in 1815, differed very much frem what it was 
in 1814. Everything wore a silent and mournful appearance. ‘The epithet of 
Louis “le desire.” was supplanted by that of “ Louis |'inevitable.” 
The presence of the English in the capital of the kingdom, says M. Tour- 
gueneff, heightened the despair of the patriots. The red uniforms were those 
to the sight of which they could least of all accustom themselves. The war 
had this time been terminated without the concurrence of the Russians. When 
the Emperor arrived at Paris, Blacher and Wellington were already in that 
city. 

The condemnation of Marshal Ney gives occasion to a most inexcusable para-| 
graph on tha part of M ‘Tourgueneff. 

“The Duke of Wellington had the misfortune, on this occasion, to sully his 
glory, as another celebrity, of England, Nelson, had sullied hisfunder nearly sim- 
har circumstances. The English admiral has at |east found a skilful pen to dis- | 
culpate his memory ; Sir James Mackintosh, after having depicted the charac- 
ter of Nelson, and the circumstances in which he found himself placed, de 
clares that he is the only man whom he can continue to love and admire after 
an action like that of the assassination of Admiral Carraciolo. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington still awaits an apologist : and it will be difficult for him to find 
~ Probably, however, he cares little or mothing whether he tinds one or 
not 1” 

If M.'Tourgueneff had perused the “Nelson Despatches” he wou Id have found 
a more plain spoken and unanswerable explanation of the conduct of the Brit-. 
ish sailor, then acting for the king of Naples, than in anything Sir James Mac. 
intosh could say or opine upon the subject. It is to say the least, an insolent | 
calumny to designate a judicial execution as a personal assassination. 
With regard tothe much to be regretted execution of Ney, Wellington had | 
less to do with it than Alexander and the other allied chieftains. ‘The Duke of) 
Wellington had entered into an especial convention with Marshal Davoust which 
protected the person of the Duke of Elchingen. ‘The very allies themselves and 
his colleagues and companions in arms, declared themselved incompetent to form 
a court martial whereby to judge him, and the affair was left in the hands of his 
exasperated enemies, the Chamber of Peers, who condemned him at a time when 
the Duke of Wellington never ceased to declare that such a proceeding was in de- 
fiance of the true construction of the article of amnesty made at the capitulation of 
Paris. General opinion only saw in the so-called Holy Alliance, a colision of kings 
against people. The idea of this solemn and religious pact is said to have 
originated with the emperor's favorite, Madame de Krudener. 

Yet this great politico-religious act in the life of a woman so celebrated for 
her beauty and mentai endowments, her exalted sentiments and religious fer- 
vor, and the influence which she exerted for many years over the enthusiastic 
temperament of the emperor, did not save her from terminating her life in. 
exile, which she sufiered in company with two other celebrated women, the , 
Princess Galitzen, and the Countess de la Mothe. 

The latter after having been branded in the Place de Greve, as an accomplice | 
in the scandalous affair of the diamond necklace, had taken refuge first in Eng- 
land, and then under the assumed name of the Countess Gaucher, had been 
received in the first society at St, Petersburgh, where she had also become in- 
timate with the emperor. | 

Alexander, Madame de Hell tells us, in her lately published travels in South- 
ern Russia, stimulated, no doubt by the mystery she observed respecting her 
past history, and struck by her high bred demeanor, kept up an intercourse with. 
her, to which he seemed to attach much value. ‘There was nothing of ordina- 
ry gallantry in this, at least there never was anything (we are quoting from 
ya de Hell) to indicate that their intimacy had led to so common place a 
result, 

Now that conversation is quite dethroned, and exists only in a few “ salons” 
of Europe, it is difficult to understand or appreciate the influence formerly ex- 
ercised by women of talent. Unfortunately, the three ladies in question, not | 


this process is laborious, the prospect widens at every step. Among the pe- 
culiar difficulties which oppose the development of Art in America, I reckon 
the still frequently predominant views respecting Art m general, and the lack 


| of great treasures of Art in America, and the difficulty of procuring them in 
| Europe ; at least the actual perception of them through the senses is enjoyed 


but by few, and the study of the rude figure being found offensive, an intimate 
knowledge and apprehension of tha real beauty of forms are not possessed.” 

_ The opinions of an intelligent and observant foreigner, and particularly of 
a traveller who comes from that great focus of Art, Berlin, are entitled to much 
weight and respect. 

I am well inclined, for my part, to join in and accept the congratulation that 
we in America have not attained “the highest perfection” in the Fine Arts. I 
am of opinion that the present generation is too anxious to “‘ go ahead” rapidly 
in every thing. “Tesbina lente” is an old and wise saying—Hasten gently, 
proceed by regular and natural stages, not by convulsive leaps, by fits and starts. 
The Fine Aits do not admit of or thrive under an unnatural impulse, or artiti. 
cial stimulants. Nor let us flatter ourselves that we are ever destined to reach 
“the highest perfection” in Art; climb we ever so high, there will be peaks 
still higher. Let us not then aspire to improbabilities, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, anticipate an Art Milennium in this country. The tastes, habits, and 
wants of the people warrant no extravagant hope of the kind ; our institutions 
though not hostile to progress under any form, when /egitimate, do not give 
that encouragement which would erect a Walhalla, or a Gallery of Florence. In 
the consoling words of our author, let us feel and be convinced that we are 
*« still ascending, not descending,” and, although the process is laborious, the 
prospect widens at every step.” 

Cenfining myself, as I do in these Essays, to the establishment and arrange- 
ment of “a Gallery of Art,” as provided for by the Bull, I shall, for the pre- 
sent, briefly notice two of the Baron's reasons for the slow progress of the Fine 
Arts in America. The first is “ the lack of great treasures of Art in America, 
and secondly, the difficulty of procuring them in Europe.” 

It is true, that we possess no ‘‘ great treasures of Art in America,” but it is 
equally true that very respectable efforts have been made in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, by men of means and taste, towards the forma- 
tion of galleries and the encouragement of American genius. It is certainly 
to be regretted if such laudable attempts have not met with anticipated suc- 
cess. But we have “another Kichmond in the field.” The Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institute are authorized and directed to establish “a Gallery of 
Art,” and it is their enviable duty to contribute somewhat to the diminution of 
the checking force mentioned by the Baron to the progress of the Fine Arts in 
this quarter of the globe. Of course it is not to be expected that, out of the 
small sum which will be at the disposal of the Board, any immediate or very 
important element will be infused iato that progressive spirit. 

But if proper measures be adopted and faithfully carried into execution, for 
furthering the provisions of the Bill in relation to that Gallery, I feel a strong 
hope, and indulge in a pleasing confidence, that the impulse thus given will aid 
materially, though not rapidly, in accelerating the ascending march of Art and 
its meritorious professors. 

Under this hope and conviction, I have submitted my project for what it is 
worth. It may contribute as a kind of guide for the operations of the Board 
in this particular branch of their duties. The seat of Government, where the 
Representatives of the people periodically meet, and may watch and control 
the managemeut of the Institution, is certainly a most appropriate location. 
Here, also come the curious and intelligent of our own and other lands. Hither 
Artists may easily and economically resort to partake of the Smithsonian boun- 
ty. Hither can their works, and the productions of “ the Masters” be conveni- 
ently and speedily cullected and exhibited. Steam and electricity have almost 
done away with space, and made antipodes next-door neighbours. The opera- 


‘tion of the Bequest will, of course, create a scientific and literary feeling 


amongst us, which must make the community here and elsewhere more intel- 
leetual and more eager for knowledge. The Gallery of Art will perform no un- 


content with the favors of the emperor, actually formed, or are supposed to, important part in this intellectual diffusion, and the man of science, the pro- 
have formed, the basis ofa holy alliance of a higher degree. and which, excluding fessors and followers of Belles Letters, the Agriculturist, the Artist, School- 
temporal monarchies, was to bring all nations under the sole subjugation of the master, and Mechanic, will all and each find a welcome to the Institution, and 


law of Christ. 

Madame de Hell asserts, that it was an article in an English newspaper, in 
which the female trio, and his imperial majesty were made the subject of the 
most biting sarcasm, which induced Alexander to banish them from his 


court, and confine them, for the rest of their days, in the territory of the Cri- 


mera. 
[To be Concluded next weck.} 


THE ARTS AS CONNECTED WITH THE SNITH- 
SONILAN INSTITUTION. 
BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 
No. 4. 

I submitted, in my last Essay, the plan I thought might be suited to carry 
into partial effect the intentions of the framers of the Smithsonian Bill on the! 
subject of * a Gallery of Art.” I can but repeat my hope that it will be deem 
ed at least deserving of calm and deliberate reflection. 

Baron Von Raumer, in his lately published book, “ America and the Ameri- 
can People,” makes the following remarks: « {f the Fine Arts have not yet 
reached their highest perfection among the Americans, there is less reason to 
lament over it than to congratulate them upon the circumstance. For so soon) 
as a people has arrived at that high pitch of civilization it usually begins to 
decline, and rarely survives to witness an after-growth of Alexandrian refine- 
ment, The Americans are still ascending, and not descending ; and, although 


be furnished with the knowledge and means necessary to their progress and 
success in their various pursuits. At Jeast, let us hope that there will be roo 
enough for all, 

| Baron Von Raumer gave, in the second place, as a reason, accounting for the 
slow progress of the Fine Arts in America, “ the difficulty of procuring great 
‘treasures ef Art in Europe.” 

Allow me to enforce, if anything I can say may aid the remark of our author 
as to the difficulty alluded to, by a few facts touching the cost of “ treasures 
‘of Art” in England. “ Ex uno disce omnes.” At a late auction sale in Lon- 
‘don, of the “ Saltmarsh Collection” of Paintings, we are informed that some 
of the gems brought the following prices: A small Murillo, 150 guineas; 4 
Guido, 550 guineas ; “ The Martyrdom of St. Catharine,” by Guarcino, 300 
guineas; “The Village Sun,” by Ostade, 1000 guineas; * St. John Preach- 
ing,” by Carlo Dolce, 380 guineas; a “ Winter Scene,” by Ostade, 360 gui- 
ineas ; “St. Jerome,” by Guido, 260 guineas; “St. Peter and St. John 
Healing the Impotent Man,” by Vauder Veers, 220 guineas ; “ Departure for 
the Chase,” by Wouvermans, 304 guineas; «* Three Cows in a Meadow,” by 
Paul Potter, V< guineas ; “ The Penitent Magdalen,” by Marillo, 280 gui- 
neas ; “ The Card Players,” by Teniers, 360 guineas ; “‘ Catrine Hoogh,” by 
Rembrandt, 760 guineas; a small Gem, by K. der Jardin, 36 by 30 inches, 
1350 guineas ; “‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Murillo, 2875 guineas ; 
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“ The Calm,” by Van de Velde, 1680 guineas; «* The Holy Family,” by Ru- 


bens, 2360 guineas ; Aineas Visiting Helenus at Dalro,” by Claude, 1400 gui- 
neas ; “ Psyche,” small head, by Grense, 1000 guineas. 
The moral I draw from all this is, that in the first place it is perfectly ridi- 


we had stopped, and, having carefully stowed away our salmon, we Jaic 
aside our fishing tackle and made arrangements for a little sport of another 


The hamlet of St. Margaret, where we spent the night, coutains some 
eight or ten log shantees, which are occupied by twenty tamilies, composed 


culous for us in America, with our small means and the limited taste for the of Canadians, Indians, and half-breeds, They obtaintheir living by dress- 


Fine Arts among the people, to expect often or seek to procure the original 
genuine old Masters, when they bring such enormous prices as above ; and in 
the second, that such being the difficulty of securing these goms yearly be- 
coming more and more rare and costly, it should be our policy, as it is our in-| 
terest and duty, to encourage our own living Artists, by affording them the 
necessary patronage to enable them to go abroad and to study and copy those 
Masters, and enrich our galleries with good fac similes, or imitations, when the 
originals are not within our reach. 

I have already spoken my mind freely in my “ Letters on the Fine Arts ;’ 
denounced the prevailing vitiated taste of the few friends (often self-styled) of 
Art, which induces them to prefer old Paintings, with big names, to the works 
of our best living Artists, and to allow themselves to be humbugged by picture 
dealers and pedlars of manufactured originals. | shall, therefore, say nothing 
more on that point for the present. 


ig ON T | 
SALMON FISHING ON THE SAGUENAY. 
Tapovsac, June 28, 1547. 

I intend to devote the present letter to the acknowledged king of all the 
finny tribes, the lithe, wild, and beautiful salmon. He pays an annual visit 
to all the tributaries of the St. Lawrence lying between Quevec and Bic is- 
land, (where commences the Gulf of St. Lawrence), but he is most 
abundant on the north shore and in those streams which are beyond the ju- 
risdiction of civilization. He usually makes his first appearance about the 
twentieth of May, and continues in season for two months. Nearly a!l the 
streams of this region abound in waterfalls, but those are seldom found, 
which the salmon does not surmount in his ‘‘excelsior” pilgrimage, and the 
stories related of his leaps are truly wonderful. It is not often that he is 
found man bound at the head of the streams he may have ascended ; but 
when thus found and captured his flesh is white, skin black, and his form 
** long, lank, and lean as is the ribbed sea-sand.” His weight is commonly 
about fifteen pounds, but he is sometimes taken weighing full forty pounds. 


The salmon is an important article of export from this region, and is also | 


extensively used by the Indians. The common mode for taking them is 
with a stationary net, which is set just on the margin of the river at low 
water. It is customary with the salmon to ascend the St. Lawrence as near 
the shore as possible, and their running time is when the tide is high ; the 
consequence is, that they enter the net at one tide and are taken out at ano-| 
ther; and it is frequently the case that upwards of three hundred are taken 
at one time. 

The Indian mode of taking them is with the spear by torchlight. Two 
Indians generally enter a canoe ; one oars it noiselessly along, the other 
holds forth the light (which attracts the attention of the fish and causes 
them to approach their enemy) and pierces them with the cruel spear. This 
mode of taking the salmon is to be deprecated, but the savage must live, 
and he possesses no other means for catching them. It is seldom that the 
Indian takes more than a dozen during a single night, for he cannot afford 
to waste the bounties which he receives from Nature. For preserving the 
salmon the Canadians have three modes :—first, by putting them in salt for 


three days and then smoking them ; secondly, by regularly salting them | 


down as you would mackerel ; and, thirdly, by boiling and then pick- 
ling them in vinegar. The Indians smoke them, but only to a limited em 
tent. 
I must now give you some account of my experience in the way of sal-. 
mon fishing with the fly, of which glorious sport I have recently had an 
abundance. If, however, I should give youa number of episodes, you will 
please remember that “ it is my way,” and that I «eem it a privilege of the 
angler to be as wayward in his course as are the channels ot his favorite 
mountain streams. 

My first salmon expedition of the season was tu be St. Margaret river. I 
had two companions with me ; one an accomplished fly-fisher of Quebec, 
and the other the principal man otf Tadousac, a lumber merchant. We 
went in a gig-boat belonging to the latter, and, having started at nine 
o’clock, we reached our place of destination at twelve. We found the river 


ing logs, and are as happy as they are ignorant. Anxious tosee what we 
‘could of society among this people, we sent forth a manifesto calling upon 
the citizens generally to attend a dance at the cabin of a certain man whom 
we had engaged to give the party at ourexpense _ Punctual to the appoint- 
ed hour the assembly came together. Many of the men did not take the 
trouble even to wash their hands or put on a coat before coming to the par- 
ty ; but the women were neatly dressed with blue and scarlet petticoats, 
over which were displayed nightgowns of white cotton. The fiddler was 
‘an Indian, and the dancing hall (some twelve feet square) was lighted with 
a wooden lamp, supplied with seal oil. The dance was without any par- 
tioular method, and when a gentleman wished to trip the light fantastic toe, 
‘he only had to station himself on the floor, when one of his friends would 
select his partner and lead her up for his acceptance. The consequence 
was, that ifa man wished to dance with any particular lady, he was oblig- 
ed to make a previous arrangement with his leading up friend. The fid 

dler not only furnished all the music, but also performed a goodly portion 
of the dancing—fiddling and dancing at the same time. The supper, 
was laid en the table at ten o’clock, and consisted principally of dried 
beaver tail and cariboo meat, fried and boiled salmon, (which was cook- 


jed out of doors near the entrance of the cabin,) rye-bread, maple molasses, 


and tea. 

The party broke up at twelve o'clock, when we retired tothe cabin where 
we had secured lodgings, and it is an actual fact that our sleeping room on 
that night was occupied not only by ourselves, but by two women, one man, 
and four children, divided into three beds, and all members of the same 
family with whom we had succeeded in obtaining accommodations. On 
the following morning we rose at an early hour, and again tried our luck 
at salmon fishing, but only killed a few trout; whereupon we boarded 
our gig and started down the romantit Saguenay, telling stories and singing 
songs. 

Another river in this region which affords good salmon fishing is the Es- 
quemain. It empties into the St. Lawrerce about twenty miles east of the 
Saguenay. It is acold, clear, and rapid stream, abounding in rapids and 
deep pools. At its mouth is located a sawmill, but its weter-works are 
so managed as not to interfere with the salmon. The fish of this stream 
ascend to a great distance, and, though rather small, are exceedingly abund- 
ant. 
The best fishing in the river is at the foot of # waterfall, which forms a 
sheet of foam, about one mile above the mouth. My Quebec friend ac- 
companied me to this place, and, though we only threw the fly about six 
hours, (three in the evening and three in the morning,) yet we killed thir- 
teen salmon, without losing a single line, and with the loss of only three 
flies. Owing to the bushy shores of the stream, we were compelled to fish 
standing upen boulders located in its centre, and whenever we hooked a 
fish there was no alternative but to plunge into the current and trust to for- 
tune. For some unaccountable reason, (of course it could not have been 
our fault,) we lost more than half of those we hooked ; but it was worth a 
moderate fortune to see the magnificent leaps which the fish performed, not 
only when they took the fly, but when they attempted to escape. There 
was not one individual that did not give us a race of at least half a mile. 
The largest taken during this expedition was killed by my companion, and 
‘caused more trouble than all his other prizes. Not only did this tellow at- 
tempt to clear himself by stemming the foam of a rapid, and rubbing his 


'|nose against a rock to break the hook, but he also swept himself completely 


round a large boulder, poked his head ipto a net, and ran with the speed of 
lightning to the extreme end of his )ine. It took my friend forty minutes 
to land this salmon, and I can assure you that he was particularly pleased 
when he found that his fish weighed ene pound more than the largest I had 
taken. The fact was, our rods were almost precisely alike in length and 
strength, and, as two countries were represented in our person, the strife 
between us was quite desperate. 1 will acknowledge that the Canada an- 
gler took the largest salmon, but the States gentleman took them in the 
greatest number. 

Notwithstanding all the fine sport that we enjoyed on the Esquemain, I 
am compelled to state that it was more than counterbalanced by the suffer- 
‘ing that we endured from the black fly and musquito. The black fly is 


uncommonly high and a little “ rily.” We made a desperate effort, how-||@bout half as large as the common house fly, and though it bites you only 
ever, and threw the line about three hours, capturing four salmon, only one |'2 the day time, they are as abundant in the air as the sand upon the sea 


of which was it my privilege to take. He was a handsome fellow, weigh- 
ing seventeen pounds, and in good condition, and he afforded my compan-| 
ions a good deal of fun aad placed me in a peculiar situation. 
taken the hook when I was wading in swift water up to my middle, and 
soon as he discovered nis predicament he made a sudden wheel and started 


down the stream. My rod bent nearly double, and | saw that I must give | 


him all the line he wanted : and having only three hundred feet on my reel 
I found it necessary to follow him with all speed. In duing so [ lost my foot- 
ing, and was swept by the current against a pile of logs; meantime my reel 
was in the water and whizzing away at a tremendous rate. The log upon 
which I depended happened to be in a balancing condition, and, when | 
attempted to surmeunt it, it plunged into the current and floated down the 
stream, having your humble servant astride of one end and clinging to it, 


shore, and venomous to an uncommon degree. The musquito of this region 
is an uncommonly gaunt, long-legged, and hungry creature, and his howl 


He had) |!8 peculiarly horrible. 


We had been almost devoured by the black flies during the afternoon, and 
soon as darkness came we secured a couple of beds in a Frenchman’s house, 
and as we tumbled in congratulaed ourselves upon a little comfortable 
repose. It was an exceedingly sultry night, and though we were both in a 
complete fever from the fly poison circulating in our veins, the heat excell- 
ed the fever, and our bodies were literally in a melting condition. We en- 
deavored to find relief by lying on the bare fluor, with no covering but a 
single sheet, and this arrangement might have answered had it not been for 
the flood of musquitoes which poured into the room, as one of us happened 
to open a Window to obtain fresh air, Every spot on our bodies which the 


with all his might. Onward went the salmon, the log, and the fisherman. dies left untouched was immediately settled upon by these devils in minia- 


Finally the log found its way into an eddy of the river, and, while it was 
swinging about as if out ot meredeviltry, I left it and fortunately reached 
the shore. My life having been spared, | was more anxious than ever to 
take the life of the salmon which had caused the ducking, and so I held 
aloft my rod and continued down the stream over an immense number ot 
logs and rocks, which seemed to have been placed there for my especial bo- 
theration, On coming in sight of my fish, | found him in still water, with 
his belly upward and completely drowned. I immediately drew him on a 
sand-bank near by, and, while engaged in the reasonable employment of 
drying my clethes, my brother fishermen came up to congratulate me upon’ 
my success, but laughing inthe mean time most heartily. The lumber mer- 
chant said that the log I had been riding belonged to him, and it was his, 
intention to charge me one shilling for my passage from the rift where I 
had hooked the salmon to the spot where [ had landed him, which was in 
full view of the Saguenay ; and my Quebec friend remarked that he knew 
the people of Yankee land had a queer way of doing things, but he was not, 
acquainted with their peculiar mode of taking salmon, As may be 
readily imagined, we retraced our steps back to the log shantee where, 


ture. They pierced the very sheets that covered us, and sucked away at 
our blood without any mercy. Unwilling to depart this life without one 
more effort to save it, we then dressed ourselves and sauntered into the 
open air. We made our way towards a pile of lumber near the the saw- 
mill, and, without a particle of covering, endeavored to obtain a little sleep, 
but the insect hounds soon found us out, and we bolted ‘or another place. 
Our course now lay towards the rude bridge which spans the Esquemain 
just above the mill. Our intentions at the time, though not uttered aloud, 
{ verily believe were of a fearful character. On reaching the bridge, how- 
ever, a refreshing breeze sprung up, and we enjoyed a brief respite from 
our savage enemies. We now congratulated each other upon our good for- 
tune, and had just concluded to be quite happy, when we discovered a num- 
ber of Indians in the river spearing salmon by torch-light; and as it was 
after midaight, and the heathen were spearing on our fishing ground, we 
mournfully concluded that our morning sport was at an end. But, while 
in the very midst of this agreeable mood ef mind, a lot of skylarking mus- 
quitoes discovered our retreat, and we were again besieged. We now en- 
deavored to find relief on board the boat which had brought us from the 
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Saguenay, and here it was that we spent the two last hours of t hat most 
miserable night. : 

Though not exactly in a fitting condition to throw the fly with any de- 
gree of comfort, we made an effort after salmon in the morning, and suc- 
ceeded in killing a portion of the thirteen already mentioned. That we en- 
joyed the good breakfast which we had prepared for our especial benefit, 
and that we departed from Esquemain as soon as possible, are facts which | 
consider self-evident. 

The mouth of the Saguenay, as I have before remarked, is completely 
hemmed in with barriers of solid rock, and when the tide is flowing in. 
from one of these points first-rate salmon fishing may occasionally be enjoy- 
ed. I have frequently had the pleasure of throwing the fly on the point in 
question, and on one occasion was so carried away with sport that I took 
no notice of the rising tide. It was near sunset, and on preparing for my 
departure home, I discovered that | was completely surrounded with water, 


FEODORA. 
OR, THE FATAL WEDDING.* 
* From the German of Steffens. 
BY SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON. 

To the northwest of the island of Seeland is joined on by a narrow, bleak, and 
sandy strip of land, a fruitful, pleasant peninsula, covered with villages, which 
forms a sort of province (olsherred) by itself. Beyond the one small town of 
this district a wild and desolate part of the peninsula projects into the stormy 
Kattegat. ‘The shifting sand there stifles all vegetation, and is heaped up in 
hills which are the sport of every storm that sweeps from the sea with terrible 
power over the land, and are, therefore, constantly changing their positions. 
Once, when travelling, I passed an hour in this district, which has left upon 
my mind a picture of the wildest destruction—it was an hour which | shall 
never forget, and which was not without its danger. [ was riding alone 
through this sandy desert, when a sudden storm of wind and rain gathered 


and that my situation was momently becoming more dangerous. The wa | from the northward, and swept over the ocean. ‘The sea roared, the clouds 


ter was bitter cold and turbulent, and the channel which separated me from 
the main shore was upwards of a hundred yards wide. 1 was more than 
halfa mile from the nearest dwelling, and could not see a single sail on the 
Saguenay, or the still broader St. Lawrence, excepting a solitary ship, 


chased one another wildly, the sky became inky black and threatening, the sand 
began to rise in thicker clouds, and soon darkened the air with its whirling 
eddies. ‘The road was presently obliterated ; my horse sank deeper at every 
step in the shifting sand ; the heavens, the earth, and the sea were confusedly 


which was ten leagues away. My predicament, | assure you, was not to be) inaied, and every object was enveloped in a cloud of dust and sand. Not a 


envied. I could not entertain the idea that 1 should lose my life; and, 
though I felt myself to be in danger, my sensations were supremely ridica 


‘trace of life or vegetation was to be seen ; the storm howled in the aur, the 
waves furiously lashed the cliffs, the thunder rolled in the distance, and the dull 


lous. But something, I was pursuaded must be done, and that immediate- 
ly ; and so I commenced throwing off my clothes for a final effort to save 


red flash of the lightning seemed scarce able to pierce the murky clouds of 
dust. All the elements seemed to have been huddled together in the wildest 


my life. I had stripped off every thing but shirt and pantaloons, anc to a) confusion. ‘lhe danger, however, was soon over ; a torrent of rain suddenly 


flock of crows which were cawing above my head I must have presented an 
interesting picture. I thought of the famous swimming adventures of Lean. 
der and Lord Byron, and also of the inconveniences of being drowned, (as 


laid the clouds of sand, and I was able to find my way safely, but wet to the 


skin, to the small town I have before mentioned. 
In former tumes, a village called Rorwig stood in this melancholy district, 


Charles Lamb did of being hanged,) but just as I was about to make the) . 
: Bly OM - 4: . _| about a mile from the coast; but the shifting sand has now covered all trace 
came gliding poighber of the village, and its inhabitants, who were forthe most part sailors and fisher- 


ing point, and I was rescued, together with one salmon and some dozen 
pounds of trout. ,. 

But I have not fnished my story yet. On the night following this inci- 
dent I retired to bed in rather a sober mood, for I could not banish the re- 
collection of my narrow escape from a ducking, if not from a wa‘ery grave. 


The consequence was,that in my dreams 1 underwent ten times as much meu- 
tal suffering as I had actually endured. 1 dreamed that in scaling the rocks) 


men, having built for themselves hovels close to the sea shore- The sole ves- 
tige of the former village is the strongly built church, which stands surrounded 
by the shifting desert: this church was the scene of the following mysterious 
occurrence. 


During the earlier part of the last century, the worthy old pastor of the 
place was sitting in his lonely room, wholly occupied with devotional thoughts. 


which lead to the point alluded to I lost my footing and fell into the water. 


‘The time was close upon midnight The manse was situated atthe end of 


While in this condition, drinking wore salt water than | wanted, flounder. 
ing about like a sick porpoise, gasping for breath, and uttering a most dole-| the village, and the simple inhabitants were such strangers to mutual distrust, 
ful moan, I was suddenly awakened, and found my good landlord at my side, that locks and bolts were unkuown ; every man’s door shut only with a lateh. 
tapping me on the shoulder, for the purpose of summoning me—from the) The lamp burned dimly, the solemn stillness of the night was only broken by 
back of the night-mare | had been ridirg. | the distant roar of the surf, and the moon was tipping the waves with silver. 
As I may not have another oppurtunity of alluding tothis portion of the! The pastor suddenly heard the house-door open, and heavy footsteps mount 
Saguenay, and to the rocky point already alluded to, I must give you ano-| the stairs : he expected to receive a summons to minister Christian consola- 
ther and a remarkable incident connected with them. Some years ago, the! tion to some dying man, when two strangers, wrapped in white cloaks, came 
Hudson’s Bay Company had in its employ a clerk at Tadousac, an intelli-| hurriedly into the room; one of them drew near with a polite bow, and 
gent and amiable young man, whose name was McCray. For some unac | said, 
couniable reason he became deranged, and on one occasion, acold and) «Sir, you must follow us immediately,—you are wanted to celebrate a 
stormy winter night, he took it into his head to cross Saguenay upon the) marriage,—the bridal pair is now waiting in the distant church. This sum,” 
floating ice, which was running atthe time. When first discovered he was) he added, shewing to the old pastor a well-filled purse, * will compensate you 
about half way across the stream, and making frightful leaps of ten and) for the trouble and alarm which this unexpected sum nons may cause you.” 
filteen feet from one block of the ice to another. His friends foilowed in The old pastor stared in silent terror at the strangers, who seemed to have 
close pursuit, with a boat, as soon as possible, but on reaching the oppo-) something fearful and unearthly in their appearance, The stranger repeated 
site shore the unhappy man was not to be found. On the day following,| his demand in a pressing and even imperious tone. When the old pastor had 
however, certain people who were hunting for him in the woods, discover-| somewhat reeovered himself, he began gently to represent to the stranger, that 
ed him perched in the crotch of a tree, almost frozen to death, and sense- his office did not permit him to perform such a sacred ceremony without some 
less as a clod of the valley. He was taken home, the circulation of his knowledge of the persons to be married, or without the previous forms 
blood restored, and he is now an inmate of the Quebec Lunatic Asylum. prescribed by law. Hereupon the other stranger came forward in a menacing 
The mind of this worthy man was thought to be of a high order ; and it is’ manner. r 
certain that he possessed an extensive knowledge of botany and geology | « Reverend sir, you have the choice of following us, and receiving the 


From remarks that escaped him subsequent to the wonderful feat he per- 
formed, it is supposed that, at that time of starting across the river, he was 
thinking of a particular book which he wished to obtain, and had been told) 
could be purchased in Quebec, towards which place (unattainable by land) 


he had set his face. [tis worthy of record that poor McCray is the only), 


man who ever crossed the deep and angry Saguenay on the ice, as it is never, 
solidly frozen ; and it is almost certain that the feat he performed can never 
be again repeated. 

But to return to my piscatorial remarks. Next to the salmon, the finest 
sporting fish of this region is the trout. Of these I have seen two species, 
the salmon and the common trout. Ofthe former I believe there is but one 
variety, but that is an exceedingly fine fish for sport or the table, and is 


proffered reward, or of remaining here and having a bullet sent through your 
brains.” So saying, he presented a pistol at the pastor's head, and awaited an 
answer. ‘The old pastor grew deadly pale, but, overcome with terror, he si- 
lently rose, quickly dressed himself, and said, «* [am ready.” 

Toe strangers, I must add, had spoken Danish, but with an accent which 
‘betrayed them to be foreigners. These mysterious strangers stole silently in 
the stillness of the night through the village, followed by the pastor. It was 
autumn, and the night was pitchy dark, for the moon had already set. When 

| they quitted the village, the old pastor saw, to his consternation and amaze- 
ment, that the church was brilliantly lighted up. His companions, wrap¢ in 
| their white cloaks, continued to walk silently and quickly across the flat, sandy 


found in the lower tributaries of the St. Lawrence, from five to fifteen) Waste, while he, occupied with his meditations, managed with difficulty to 
pounds, They are taken chiefly in the salt water, and possess a flavor which follow them. Onreaching the church, the strange:s bandaged his eyes. The 
the trout of our Western lakes do not. Of the common trout I have seen) Well-known side-door opened with a creaking sound, and he found himself 
at least six varieties, differing, however, only in color ; for some are almost, pushed into the midst of adense mass of men. All around him throughout 
entirely white, others brown, some blue, some green, some black, and the church, he heard a confused murmur, and in his immediate neighbourhood 
others yellow. These are taken everywhere in the St. Lawrence, and in all| the conversation was carried on in a language of which he was ignorant, but 
its tributaries. Those of the Saguenay are the largest, most abundant, and which he guessed to be Russian. While he was thus standing, bewildered 
of the rarest quality. Upon the whole, I am inclined to set this river down) and alarmed, with people pressing upon him on all sides, and with his eyes 


as affording the finest trout fishing that I have ever enjoyed, not even ex- 
cepting that which I have experienced at the Falls of St. Mary, in Michi- 


still bound, he suddenly found himself seized by a hand, which drew him for- 
cibly through the opposing throng. At length it appeared as if the crowd was 


gan. Almostevery bay or cove in the Saguenay is crowded with trout, and, pushed on one side ; the bandage was removed from his eyes ; he recognized 
generally speaking, the rocks upon which you have to stand afford an abund- one of his former companions, and found himself standing before the altar. 


ance of room to swing and drop the fly. In some of the coves alluded to 
I have frequently taken a dozen two-pound trout during the single hour be- 
fore sunset. Trout fishing in this region possesses a charm which the angler 
seldom experiences in the rivers and lakes of the United States, which con- 
sists in his uncertainty as to the character of his prize before he has landed 
him, for it may be a common or salmon trout, or a regular built salmon, as 


A row of large wax-lights, in massive silver candle-sticks, were burning before 
it: the church itself was so brilliantly lighted, that even the most minute and 
distant objects could be distinguished ; and if before the noise of the people 
(had in it something appalling, while he stood blindfold in the midst of the 
dense mass, the awful silence of the great multitude now filled his soul with 


‘double terror. Although the aisles and the benches were crowded, the 


these fish all swim in the same water. It is reported of a celebrated angler, /passage up the centre of the church was completely empty, and at the furthar 


of Quebec that he once spent a week on the Esquemain, and captured with-, 


end of it the pastor saw a newly made grave. The stone, which was to cover 


in that time seventy salmon and upwards of a hundred trout. This is 4 jt, leaned against a seat. ‘he pastor saw only men around him, but thought 


very large story, but I have faith enough to believe it true. 

And now for a few remarks upon the fish of the Lower St. Lawrence 
generally, Cod are taken to a very great extent, and constitute an impor- 
tant article ot commerce, Herring and mackerel are abundant, also the 
hallibut and sardine. Shad are also taken, but not in sufficient quantities 
to export. The lobster, flounder, and oyster are also fonnd in this river, 
and, with afew unimportant exceptions, these are the only fish that flour- 
ish in this portion of the great river. The sea bass, the striped bass, the 
blue fish, and the black fish, for which I should suppose these waters per- 
fectly adapted, are entirely unknown. And thus endeth another of my 


that at a distance he could distinguish a female figure. The deathlike silence 


lasted for a few minutes, during which no one even stirred. 

| At length one of the men, whose splendid dress distinguished him from the 
jrest, and marked his high rank, rose and walked quickly along the empt 
‘passage ; the crowd gazed at him, and the clank of his steps resounded throug 
ithe church. This man was of the middle size, broad-shouldered, and of 
powerful build ; his carriage was imperious and daring, his complexion olive- 
\brown, his hair black as a raven’s wing, his countenance stern, the lips firmly 
‘compressed as if with anger; an aquiline nose added to the commanding 
expression of his face,—long, dark, and bushy eyebrows overhung his small 


h ies, and probably the last from this region. 
angling rhapsodies, P y ion 


Intelligencer. 


flashing eyes which burned and glowered wildly, He was dressed in green, 
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with heavy gold embroidery, and a star glittered in his breast. The bridegwho! 
now knelt down beside him, was splendidly and carefully dressed. Anazure! 
velvet robe, trimmed with silver, fitted close to her form, and fell in large folds, 
over her limbs. She wore in her fair hair a diadem glittering with jewels. Her 
face, notwithstanding the change wrought in her features by tecror, bore traces 
of beauty and grace ; her cheeks were not only ghastly pale, but rigid. Not 
a muscle moved, her pallid lips looked inanimate, her eyes were dull, and her 
arms hung straight down by the side of berbody, which seemed to be collapsed | 
Thus she knelt, a picture of death, and it seemed as if some horrible anguish 
had destroyed in her all consciousness, and kept the principle of life in a state 
of torpor. 

And now, for the first time, the pastor discovered a hateful old hag in a 
grotesque and tawdry dress, her head covered with a crimson turban, who, 
stood behind, and peered with agrim and sarcastic look over the kneeling bride. 
Behind the bridegroom was a gigantic man, with a forbidding countenance,| 
who kept his eyes solemnly and firmly fixed on the ground before him. 

The pastor, paralysed with terror, remained for some time silent, until a 
savage glance from the bridegroom warned him to commence. A fresh subject, 
of agitation arose in the mind of the pastor,—namely, the uncertainty as to 
whether the bride could understand his language. ‘Ihat she did not, seemed, 
to him by no means improbable. Nevertheless, he plucked up courage, and 
asked the bridegroom the names of the bride and bridegroom, The latter, 
answered in a rough voice,—* Neander and Feodora.” 

The pastor now began to read aloud the marriage service ; his voice faltered, 
and he made such blunders, that he frequently had to repeat his words ; and 
yet the couple before him did not seem to remark his embarrassment, which 
confirmed him in his suspicions that they were ignorant of the language in 
which he was addressing them, and when he asked, * Neander, wilt thou have 
this woman to be thy lawful wife!” he had some doubts whether the bride- 
groom, from ignorance of the language, would answer properly. But, to his 
astonishment, the man auswered “ Yes,” in a tone so awfully loud, that the 


that the event should be kept a profound secret, threatening those who dared 
to speak on the subject with severe punishment. 

_ After the pastor’s death, a written account of this event was found inserted 
in the parish register. Some believed that the occurrence was in some wav 
connected with the rapid and violent changes of successors to the throne which 
took place in Russia after the deaths of Peter the First and of Catherine. But 
it is difficult, if not impossible, now to clearup the mystery which hangs over 
this horrible drama. 


SULTAN MAHMOUD. 

There are few characters in oriental history more mixed and doubtful than 
that of this great conqueror. By some he is extolled as the model of a perfect 
prince, while others brand him as a monster of avarice, injustice, and rapacity. 
here seems to have been in his nature a strange combination of opposite quali- 
ties, his best ac.ions being alloyed by a mixture of wild caprice. He carefully 
discharged many of his duties as a soverign, and made great exertions to secure 
the husbandman and merchant against the inroad of predatory bands who oc. 
cupied the mountain fastnesses. He was accessible to cumplaints from everv 
quarter. A woman from a remote Persian province came to his audience, and 
complained that her son had been killed and her property carried off by a set of 
plunderers. The king replied that this was a distant conquest, in which it was 
impossible for him to prevent some disorders. The woman warmly rejoined, 
‘Why, then, do you conquer kingdoms which you cannot protect, and for which 
you will not be able to answer in the day of judgment!” That this rebuke 
could be addressed to the king was no small honour to his character, and still 
more when we find that it roused kim to establish order in those distant parts 
of his domains. A still more signal act of justice is recorded. A citizen of 
Ghizni represented that a powerful lord of the court, having become enamour- 
ed of his wile, arrived nightly, thrust him out of his own dwelling, and forcibly 
supplied his place. Mahmoud, with the deepest indignation, desired that infor- 


church rang with it. Deep sighs escaped from the assembled multitude and /mation should be given to him the first time that this outrage was repeated.— 
. ) ’ soldiers, hastened to se. er 
prc me speaking louder, as if to waken her from her death like trance, and’ /all the lights to be estnguliteed: he advanced in the dark with a pint and, 
said, ** Wilt thou take this man to be thy lawful husband?’ The inanimate seizing the offender, with one blow severed his head from his body. He then 
bride woke from her lethargy, a deep and terrible anguish animated her ghastly caused a light to be brought, and having seen his vietim, fell on his knees and 
and spark out a prayer. Being asked the meaning of all this, he replied that he had 
, mn ! sc anguish like that of one dying, which jite, the view of whom might have shaken hls just resolution ; but, on being re- 
appeared to find an echo in the involuntary groans which burst from the breas\s llieved from this paver ae, he had cabenand thanks to eg sie 
of all present. She then sank back into the arms of the hateful old hag, ardan| The people of Ghizni were thus well secured by Mahmoud against the in- 
awful silence lasted for several minutes. ‘The pastor then saw the pallid bride, justice of their fellow subjects; but their lot was different in regard to the 
kneeling as before, in a state of unconsciousness, and he finished reading the deeds of extortion and iniquity which were too often committed by himself. 
service. ‘The bridegroom then rose, ani led the fainting bride to the seat she Mention is made of a wealthy citizen of Nishapour, against whom he chose to 
had previously occupied ; the old hag and the gigantic fierce-looking man make a charge of impiety and heresy. The cit zen came to hi d said, **O 
followed her. ‘I'he pastor's two companions now appeared again, bandanged king, am no idolater apostate, bet Tam 
his eyes, forced their way with some diffiuity through, and after being pushed fore, but do me not a double injustice, by robbing me of m money and of m 
without the door, the old pastor heard it bolted from within, and found himself good name.” ; The monarch, li is said, aabehinabs Sea! with the weed» § 
stood for some time uncertain whether this terrible scene, with all its! 
I a , e soundness of his faith. 
fearful and unhallowed accompaniments, were not a dream which had oppressed Religious zeal was not only avowed by Mahmoud, but under a certain shape 
him. But, after tearing the bandage from his eyes, seeing the brilliantly. gave the ruling impulse to all his actions. Yet its exercise, as already observ- 
lighted church, and hearing the hollow murmuring 01 the throng within, he jed, was productive of earthly gains so immense, as to involve its purity in some 
was compelled to believe in the reality of this srrangeevent. In order to learn /suspicion. Still a religious profession is not always insincere, because it is some- 
how it would end, he concealed himself behind a projection outside the church, 'what alloyed in the mind of him who makes it b ixt of Idl ti 
on the opposite side, and while in his hiding place, he heard the noise within. | That the Moslem faith, as the exclusive woth - palcoatans. sia to ba tee 
grow Jouder and louder. Jt appeared to him as if some violent contention \gated by the sword, is one of its fundamental dogmas ; and by a monarch whose 
were going on, and he thought he could distinguish the loud voice of the bride- views of ambition and avarice this tenet so greatly favoured, we cannot wonder 
od i scream was heard. nen there was another pause ; then a) jing occurred at the end of his mortal career, shows that the vanities of earth 
— pag poured out of the church, and directed iis course in a " be — be te him, that he might feed his eyes ona display of 
aide the oes. |riches, from which he was about to be t ver, W ily” 
The old pastor now left his hiding-place, and hastened back to his village mpathize with his taking a last 
He awakened his neighbours and triende, and, still suffering from the effects of lof his elephants, and with the deep emotion which the spectacle excited in the 
terror, he related to them the incredible marvels which he had witnessed. Bat. breast of the dying warrior. 
those who heard the words of their sunple old pastor were so quietly disposed, | Mahmoud, as soon as the rays of wealth and prosperity began to illume his 
and so used to the regular recurrence of the common place events of their |thyone, stood forth as the distinguished patron of letters and poetry ; and Ghiz- 
every day life, that the t hich a th f ite different \ni, under him, b » most liters Se ‘ 
their worthy old pastor of his senses, and it was with considerable difficulty, overthrow of its political greatness, still retained an intellectual empire over all 


and after a lapse of some time, that some few, more to humour bis fancy than, 
anything else, were persuaded by him to provide themselves with crowbars aud 


ithe nations speaking Arabic and studying the Koran. Yet the splendour of 
‘Mahmoud’s court, and the great events of his reign, called forth poetical talents 


shovels, and to follow him to the church. {more brilliant than had adorned even the celebrated courts of Haroun and Al- 


Meanwhile the night had passed away and the sun began to appear, and 
when the pastor and his followers ascended the hill on which stood the church, 
they saw an armed vessel, under a press of canvass, sailing away from the 
shore towards the north. So unusual an apparition in this remote district 
made the pastor's followers begin to waver ; bet they were more inclined to 
believe his story, when they found the side doors of the church burst open. 
Full of anxiety, they now rushed into the ehurch. ‘The pastor now pointed) 
out the grave which he had seen yawning before him. It was evident to all 
present, that the stone had been forcibly removed, and then replaced. The’ 
crowbar was inserted, and when the grave was opened, they discovered a new 
and sichly-ornamented coffin. ‘The old pastor descended with almost you'hful 
impatience into the vault, followed by several others. The lid of the coffin’ 
was removed, and the old pastor found his worst suspicions contirmed. In the, 
coffin lay the murdered bride. Her splendid diadem had been taken away.) 
A bullet had penetrated her breast in the region of the heart. The traces of! 
deep horror had vanished from her countenance, a heavenly peace beamed from. 
her beautiful face, and she lay there hike an angel. ‘The old pastor fell sobbing 
beside the coffin, and prayed for the soul of the murdered woman, while silent 
wonder and horror seized upon the bystanders. 


The pastor felt himself bound to announce the event without delay, and in 
all its circumstantial details, to the Bishop of Seeland, as his immedlate chief, 
taking the precaution, however, to bind his friends by oath to keep their secret, 
until he heard from Copenhagen. ‘The grave was again covered, and no one 
ventured to speak a word on the subject. Ona sudden aman of rank came 
from Copenhagen, made minute inquiries into all that had happened, examined 
the grave, praised them all for their discreet silence, and expressly commanded, 


mamon. Ferdusi, who, in the Shah Nameh, celebrated the exploits of his pa- 
tron, ranks as the second poetical name in Asia. The materials for the literary 
his.ory of Ghizni are indeed exceedingly scanty ; yet enough transpires to war. 
rant the suspicion, that this great poet, though attracted by the pomp and pa- 
tronage of a court, shared the evils from which these appear inseparable, and 
only passed a life of splendid misery, It is related, that having completed his 
great poem, he sought the due reward, which he estimated at 60,000 dinars ; 
but the king, taking advantage of a verbal resemblance, paid only the same 
number of derhems, not exceeding a tenth of the sum demanded. This was a 
miserable pun upon which to deprive the greatest genius of the age of the hard- 
earned fruits of his labour. The indignant poet quitted the court where he had 
been so nnworthily treated, and, retiring to a distance, sent forth various satiri- 
cal effusions against his former patron, of which D’Herbelot gives the following 
specimen :—* ‘The magnificent court of Ghizni is a vea, but a sea without bot- 
tom and without shore ; | have fished in it long, but have not found any pearl.” 
Mahmoud, it is said, was mortified, and endeavoured by high offers to induce him 
to return, but could never prevail with the offended bard. 

The presiding star in the literary circles of Ghizni was Oonsuri, equally cele- 
brated as a philosopher and a poet. Mahmoud placed him at the head of the 
university which he had founded, and gave him such a complete jurisdiction over 
a circle of four hundred learned men, that no work was to be submitted to the 
soverign which had not been stamped with Oonsuri’s approbation. We have 
not as yet in the west the means of duly estimating the actual merit of this per- 
sonage ; but on considering that with posterity his name stands in such deep 
eclipse behind that of Ferdusi, above whom he was so highly honoured in 
‘life, a doubt must arise, whether his reputation was not partly earned by the 
arts of a courtier, and the absence of the troublesome pride of elevated genius. 
One channel of fayour seems to have consisted in the permission which was al. 
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lowed him to share the convivial hours of the sovereign. The orientals relate! ity, numerous cities, and immense population, to its present state, without 
an occasion when, to sooth his master’s grief for having, the night before, when supposing that some great physical change has taken place. Th e very ruins 
overcome with wine, cut off the long tresses of his beloved, Oonsuri composed of mighty and populous cities of the ancient world are now wholly buried be- 
some extemporary verses, which conveyed such delight, that in returu his mouth meath accumulated sands, so that not a trace remains of them. ; 
was opened, and three times filled jewels. How shall we account for this surprising change’? Shall we attribute the 
Among the strictly scientific residents of Ghizni, the most eminent was Abu decay of the East to the failing industry of man, or to the devastating encroach- 
Rihan, sent by Almamon from Bagdad, where he was venerated almost as the ments of nature’? Was it the advance of the sands that drove the husband- 
rival of Avicenna. But besides metaphysics and dialectics, he studied and ap- man from his fields, as the sea on some coasts now gains on the land, and ex- 
to have drawn his chief lustre from attainments in the magical art. Of ‘tends its dominion at the expense of the cultivator of the soil ; or was it the 
this D’Herbelot relates a remarkable instance. One day, Mahmoud sent for him sloth and negligence of man, which leaving the earth without care and tillage, 
and ordered him to deposite with a third person a statement of the precise man- suffered it to run mto the waste! : 
ner and place in which the monarch would quit the hall where he then sat.— Did cultivation wantonly abandon the fertile fields, or was it forcibly expell- 
The paper being lodged, the king, instead of going out by one of the numerous ed from them by the ravages of nature it couldnot withstand! Here as it ap- 
doors, caused a breach to be made in the wall, by which he effected his exit ; pears to us, an interesting field of investigation is open. We see vast, and 
but how was he humbled and amazed, when, on the paper being examined, there astonishing effects : may it not be worth while to inquire into their causes? 
was found a specification of the precise spot through which he penetrated. On entering the immense tract of sandy desert, which stretches towards 
Hereupon the prince with horror denounced this learned man as a sorcerer, and Suez, the author was struck with the utter desolation of the scene, and 
commanded him to be instantly thrown out of the window. The barbarous sen recalling what was known of its former wealth and glories, he was led to re- 
tence was presently executed ; but care had been taken to prepare beneath a flect on 
soft and silken cushion, into which the body of the sage sunk without sustain-— THE CHANGED ASPECT OF SYRIA. 
ing any injury. Abu Rihan was then called before the monarch, and required | ‘‘In the morniug we entered upon the vast plain which stretches away towards 
to say, whether by his boasted art ke had been able to foresee these events, and Suez on the left, and is bounded on the left by the crags and precipices that 
the treatment through which he had that day passed! The learned man imme- overhang the gulf of Akaba. After three hour's riding we arrived at the Hadji 
diately desired his tablets to be sent for, in which were found regularly predict-| ‘road to Mecca from Suez, which leads down to the sea. 
ed the whole of the above singular transactions. This incident does not, it ‘Moving along a little, we came to a magnificent prospect. Below us lay a 
must be owned, inspire a very lofty idea, either of the wisdom or the wit of the defile almost perpendicular, down which, in a zig-zag, direction our course lay. 
imperial court of the Ghisnevide. | Far beneath us, the bright blue waters of the sea were shining in the sun ; op- 
| posite were the torn and shattered peaks which overhung Akaba : and on our 


left as far as the eye could reach, stretched away the great Wady Araba, a wide 
A JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS, 


| sandy valley between these two ridges of mountains, covered here and there 
A Journey to Damascus, through Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, Petraa, Palestine and. 

Syria. By Viscount Castlereagh. 2 vols. Colburn. 
Lord Castlereagh’s narrative is distinguished by its good sense, and unpre- 
tending character, ‘There is no ambitious passages init. He relates plainly. 
what he encountered. He gives vent to no bursts of enthusiasm ; but his re- 
flections are always those af an elevated and cultivated mind. The places he. 
visited have been so often described that it is scarcely possible perhaps, to say 
anything new of them, nor does the author make the attempt. He is content 
to be natural, judicious, and intelligible. 
_His style is remarkably facile and easy, and he gives just ideas of extraor- 
dinary scenes and incidents, without departing from that elegant simplicity of 
language which is one great merit of the book. It has numereus plates from, 
the drawings of a fellow-traveller, which attract notice from their combination. 
of boldness and precision. | 
It is not necessary to follow the steps of the traveller. In Upper Egypt the! 
stupendous remains of an ancient world surpassed his expectations, and filled’ 
him with awe and astonishment. It is easy to understand how some of these. 
colossal works have been defaced by the hostility of man, and how others have 
been obscured by the gradual operation of natural causes, which has buried 
them deep in the shifting sands. But the ruin, in particular cases appears 
to have been effected by the direct interposition of Heaven. Lord Castle- 
ones conceives, that to the outstretching of an Almighty hand, we must at- 

tribute 

THE RUINS OF KARNAC. 

“In the evening, by the rays of a beautiful moon, after looking again upon 
the dark portal of Luxor, and its gloomy sentries, we started for Karnac. There 


was formerly a broad road leading from the portal of Luxor, to the great gate | 


at Karnac. We passed through helds of long, bent grass, and in half an hour 
reached a village with its mud walls and straggling palms. The dogs turned 
out, snarling and howling as usual. At first we could see nothing, neither 
temples nor ruins. Everything seemed low and undistinct. 

‘Turning round a bank, we arrived at the famous avenue of sphinxes, and. 
here the first poppylon of the great temple was before us, with the moon stream- 
ing "pun it, and its long deep shadow sleeping upon the plain. As we came 
nearer, it seemed by degrees to grow upon us ; but not till we stood under it 
pg colossal dimensions evident. The guides and horses seemed like 

warfs. 

“So matchless are the proportions, and so simple and so grand the form, that 
no idea can be formed of the size until it overwhelms one. Passing through 
it, we entered a small temple, from the neighborhood of which the view whic 
presents itself is extraordinary. Mass upon mass of stones, fragments of pil 
lars, blocks of granite, heaped in endless confusion, meet the eye everywhere, 
looking as though shaken down by some superhuman power. Wonderiul must. 
have been their elevation, but more wonderful still their fall !” 

“I can give no accurate measurement of the size of some of these fragments 
but a horse and rider would disappear behind many of the single pieces. Be- 
side the portal are two sitting statues of granite, facing each other. The great. 
hall of the temple then appeared in all its sublimity. We feit that to behold 
these magnificent remains, more than repaid us for what we had endured. The, 
sight surpassed both all I had heard and all I had anticipated. Who can de- 
scribe such a majestic dessolation ’ How came such enormous masses to be 
shaken to their foundation. No human power, one would suppose, could have 
worked such ruin. Dread indeed must have been the scene and the hour of the 
downfall of Karnac ; for column upon column, tower on tower, walls, roofs, an 
even foundations, broken up and cast down hie on every side. 

« The ‘abomination of dessolation’ sits upon Karnac. The wind has carried 
the drift of the desert round about it, but still the vast fabric remains. Moun- 
tains of sand could not conceal these vestiges of an earlier and mighty age. 

“Wondrous must have been the power and genius of the people who raised, 
them ; and yet how signal js their doom! The Persians and Greeks may, 
have defaced, the Mehometan may have mutilated the record of the past, yut | 
it must have been a mightier hand and a stronger arm which accomplished this 
destruction. 

“It was not with the tramp of war-steeds, the noise of chariots, or the march 
of legions that the earth shook and the temples reeled ; but it would seem that!| 
the judgment of heaven descended upon the land, and left an awful lesson to 
future ages, to be read and pondered on among the silent halls of this greatest 
of earthly temples,” 

The decay of great nations may arise from various causes, as from misgov- 


ernment, from internal strife, from conquest, or from a failure of national virtue. 
But it is not possible thus to account for the changed aspect of the face of 


one time been the most fruitful plains in the world. It is impossible to recon- 


with shrubs and low brushwood, and rising by agentle ascent till the eye could 
follow it no more. 
| «Down this bed, now covered with the sands of the desert, the Jordan former- 
ly is supposed to have poured its glad waters into the bosom of the deep. At 
that time the riches of the east, were conveyed along these plains to the Red 
\Sea. Large cities, now buried under the desert drifts, populous and flourishing, 
‘carried on their commerce and scattered their navies over the ocean. This great 
valley through which passed caravans of merchandise, the wealth of vast king- 
doms. 
| «The mighty river not as yet checked in its course, nor directly ministering 
to the divine will fertilized and enriched the shores. Now the sacred stream is 
confined to the land flowing with milk and honey ;’ the region is deserted and 
desolate ; the very rocks look stricken with ruin. The cities are gone. Thei> 
sites evenare unknown. Their names exist no more ; and you search in vain for 
‘Elath and Ezion-Gebir, among the sand hills of the valley or the palm groves 
of Akaba.” 
| The author found his journey to Jerusaiem attended with more inconvenience 
‘than danger. The Bedoin tribes contend with each other for the profits arising 
from the conveyance of travellers, and sometimes coming te blows, are careless 
of bloodshed. In one of these squabbles, connected with the transit of Lord 
‘Castlereagh and his party, the son of a sheikh was killed. His friends pretend- 
ing to be reconciled, ate bread with the sheikh of the opposite party, then en- 
ticed him to their tent and cruelly murdered him. The fued made travellin 
unsafe ; the escort of his lurdship's party went armed, and in their passage 0 
‘a defile he had an excellent view of 


THE SPIRIT OF ARAB WARFARE. - 
Before starting, the tribe formed a circle and said a prayer forsuccess Sud- 
idenly a man appeared on the heights, and beckoned as ifto speak Hussein 
despatched one of his people up the mountain, and these two met on the sky 
line. Whilst | was watching them Hussein came up to me, saying. ‘ Now let 
us strike the tents and move forward.’ This was before the conference on the 
hill had ended. The old chief was quite right in his decision, taking advantage 
of the hesitation of the enemy. The tribe all lent a hand, and in five minutes 
‘the tent was struck, the camels ranged, and our march begun. At this mo- 
ment the sight was beautiful ; the Arabs had their matches lighted ; some car- 
‘ried small iron boxes with charcoal fire, in case of necessity ; others brandished 
their swords or spears. ‘The left-hand division of the pass commanded all the 
points of the other side, with one or two exceptions. The moment the first 
jcamel moved slowly on to the mouth of the defile, those of the tribe who were 
armed sprang up the hill side like greyhounds. In ten minutes they were scat- 
tered over the mountain face, from the highest crags to the bottom, covering 
our line of march, and as they bounded along, looking warily down every gully 
lof the rocks that might have concealed an enemy. 
| «Just as we entered the glen the man who had been sent up the hill returned. 
‘He said he could not tell how many of the enemy there were, as he had not 
icrossed the hill, but added that the Arab he had met declared that we should not 
pass. Upon this our man laughed in his face, and left him, declaring that pass 


we would and should, in spite of the whole Mezeine tribe. 


| “We moved on slowly, the camels ascending the pass in single file. We 
placed ourselves in the van, and the rear was brought up by the servants, one 
of whom carried a blunt carving knife, and another a huge pair of horse-pistols, 
[ovith an empty powder-horu slung round his shoulders. We had all agreed 
‘not to fire unless attacked, and to let the rival tribes settle their own differ- 
ences. 

| We could hear the shouts loud and long of our own people as they bounded 
like deer along the crags, and fancied at times that their challenges were an- 
swered. But no enemy came ; nota shot was fired ; not a voice was raised 
in answer to their defiance ; and after half an hour we wound down the descent, 
the van changing to the rear, and no sign of life could be distinguished but the 
figures of our own party on the topmost peaks. 

** When all was over, or, atleast, when the defile had passed, one could 
not but reflect that, with the hot blood and excitable nature of these wild 
people, a single shot fired might have cost many lives, and it would have 
been most painful to have been concernedin any such affray; so that we 
\were doubly pleased—first, to have seen a good field day, with all the affect 
of scenery and the adjuncts of caution, preparation, and the detail of moun- 
tain warfare; and secondly, to have nothing to regret in the shape of en- 
counter or loss of life. Hussian fave a silent laugh when we passed the 
last rocks, and said little more all day : and everything relapsed into its 
usual routine,except that we had parties of scouts upon thejcrags before and 
behind us, keeping a look out all day in case of surprise. 


tribes no blood was shed, or injury offered to the travellers, but they were 
most uuceremonivusly treated as in the 


Egypt and Syria. Vast districts which are now seas of shifting sand, must | On another occasion they were less fortunate. In the collision of rival 


cile what we know to have been the former state of Egypt, its unrivalled fertil 
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DISPUTE OF THE BEDOUINS FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF TRAVELLERS. 

“At last there was an impetuous rush from the noisiest of the circles to- 
wards the spot where we stood, and a party of the new comers attempted to 
take the camels on which we rode. e resisted for a while, amid a torrent of, 
expletives on all sides; the din was terrific, every one speaking at once, and 
excited to a pitch of frenzy that seemed ungovernable. All the Ouland Said’s 
camels were unloaded, our baggage was taken up and scattered piecemeal over 
the camp. one fellow carrying a box, another a bed, a hamper, to their respec- 
tive camels. The Ouland Said had yielded to the pressure of circumstances, 
and we were to submit. 

«Meantime another attack was made on the dromedaries we rode, the new 
comers insisting on having the whole cargo, ourselves being as good loads, in 
their opinion, as anything else. Poor Mr. Fiske, ina struggle, was thrown 
from his dromedary, and had a very narrow escape, while the Bedouins were 
trying to make the beast kneel down, in order to change his burden ; so matters 
grew worse and worse. At last, when the scrambles was finished, and our 
baggage heaped on fresh camels, there being scarcely a rope or a thong to 
hold the packages among the spoilers, Hussein came and begged us to go 
on 


multitude—some who had come with us, and others who had joined usat the 
commencement of the aflray. We were still mounted on our own camels and 
so were Hussein and Toualeb, but those of the servants had been changed in 
the first attack. We had not proceeded far before some shots were fired by 
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“We moved forward, accordingly, at a slow pace, surrounded by the mixed 


lemployed a great deal during dinner, with particular grace, and with so much 
cleanliness as to allow no particle to fall upon his dress, beard, or moustache. 
'The room was matted, and a smart divan extended round the whitewashed 
walls. In acorner stood a small table, at which wine was poured out and served. 
Towels with gold embroidery, and a small muslin handkerchief, were placed by 
the side of our plates, and then a multitude of dishes succeeded each other, 
nicely served, and well cooked. The pasha is helped first by an attendant 
standing opposite to him, whose duty it is to carve every dish, Very little is 
placed on each plate, and the instant this is done the dish is removed, so 
that the guest has no chance of obtaining a second portion. , 
| «In the middle of dinner a nargileh was brought to the pasha, of which he 
took two ar three long draughts. He talked very little at the meal, and I found 
when he did it made him cough, for the orientials are habitually silent while 
eating. The style of attendance at table is entirely French. ‘The officer who 
carves is & Frenchman, and the entertainment was like a Paris dejeuner, except 
‘in the profusion of dishes.” 
| ‘These agreeable volumes require no apology for publication. But it deserves 
mention, as illustrative ofthe good feeling: ofthe author, that the profits of 
the work are to be devoted to the relief of Irish distress. 
THE NEWS FROM MEXICO. 

We give below all that we have been able to glean from New Orleans pa- 
|pers to the 2nd inst , and other Southern papers refative to the reported occu- 
pation of the Mexican capital by our army under Gen Scott. Tne report ap- 


the Bedouins on the hill before us, not, I believe, with intent to kill, but to pro- 
duce an effect which certainly was immediate for the Ouland Said camels, our 
late conveyance, who had been following the new comers at a small distance, 
moved off to the left of the road. Hussien joined them’; there was another 
movement, and then an Arab seizan the bridle of my dromeaary, and brought 
him upon his knees; our friends, also, were at once dismounted. I must do 
the aggressors the justice to say that they used no violence, and it appeared, 
as though they were excited to act as they had done from eagerness to have 
their camels loaded. | 

“In this last rush, while | was in the middle of the Arabs, calling to Hus-, 
sein to come and recover my dromedary, one of the Bedouins put a belt and 
powder horn round my neck. When Hussein returned with my dromedary, 
after a long excursion, in which I saw for the first time that both and Toua- 
leb had lost their presence of mind, I followed slowly the wild group that pre-| 
ceded us. So we rode on after this savage-looking escort, with high words 
and loud disputing. Afterward came our baggage, hastily Jand roughly 
huddled together on the new camels, followed by a host of Bedouins, some. 
without arms, others with long sticks only, the rest with knives and guns ; 
every'now and then, as they passed, scowling at us, in a manner by no 
means prepossessing. However we did not much care, except for our provis- 
ions and trunks, which had avery guod chance of being carried acruss the des- 
serts, safe from either pasha or sultan.” 

On the banks of the Nile, near Cairo, Ibrahim Pasha has reclaimed some 
ground from the river, and with great labour formed. 


AN ENGLISH GARDEN IN THE SOIL OF EGYPT. 

«« Near this palace, passing the F’rank burial ground and a Greek convent, we 
saw the exterior of Ibrahim Pasha’s palace, which is extremely unattractive, 
and, having entered some extensive work shops in the vicinity, where he con- 
structs his carts and implements of husbandry, we crossed the water to the Is 
Jand of Rhoda. Here Ibrahim Pasha has reclaimed about fifty acres from the 
Nile, which are laid out as a garden, in the English style, by a Scotch gentle- 
man. ‘The air ig literally loaded with the perfume of orange-trees ; the weep- 
ing willow grows near the bamboo, and the Indian palm associates with En- 


glish oak ; on one side is the oleandcr and the pepper plant, and near them aj, 


fine ash-tree, with a seat round its stem, covers the ground with foliage, and 
gives a delightful shade. But the verdure is not that of our own bright land ; 
the walks are sandy, and the soil is like the banks of the river. Mr. Trail, the 
chief manager of the establishment, states that an incalculable sum of money 
has been spent here during twelve years. The improvements have been under. 
his direction, and he has planted every tree. The land, when he came, was, 
laid out in patches of a few acres, producing scanty crops. ‘The whole district 
is now watered by Persian wheels, and rills flow through every part. But the| 
Nile pays them visits occasionally, and, when the river is in high flood, nothing 
escapes. Last year 26,000 trees were destroyed. They will not go to the ex-, 
penre of banking out the waters, but allow the evil to go on unchecked ; and, 
when the Nile carries all away with it, they replace and restore as well as they 
can.” 

‘The appearance of Mehemet Alihas been often described. Easy of access to 
strangers, he appears pleased in their society, and converses with them on terms 
of equality. Our author was introduced to 

MEHEMET ALI AT DINNER. 

¥ «The pasha was at dinner, with his back to the door, so that we could not 
see him, concealed as he was by the attendants, until we reached the table. It 
must here be stat ed that all our conversation was carried on throigh an inter- 
preter, as the pasha speaks only Turkish. On seeing us, he said ‘ Welcome, 
I am glad to see you—sit down and eat.’ We were placed to the right and left 
of his highness, and, as the silence of the meal lasted some time, I had leisure 
to observe him. Mehemet Aligave me, from first to last, the idea of a spright- 
ly, well-bred old man. It is nonsense to talk, as some have done, about his 
cold and stern eye, and his hollow, heartless laugh. His eye is fine and expres- 
sive ; if he chose, he could appear to look through you—but his expression is 
soft, at least the one which apparently is habitual to him. He has dark eye- 
brows, not particularly shaggy, and his beard is celebrated for its silver white- 
ness, and the luxuriance of its growth. His hands are weather-beaten, but 
were formed for strength, and had no marked wrinkles, such as one would ex- 
pect from: his age, which is seventy-five. I could not correctly see his figure, 
which was completely concealed by the Eastern dress. 


« On his head was a turboush, by no means new or smart, but his cap, worn 
under it, was of a clear and dazzling white, and his caftan (for he wears the 
long robe,) was dove-color, lined with white fur ; his under jacket crimson, 
striped with yellow. His trousers were very large, of the same color as the 
eaftau, having very little embroidery ; he wore no decoration ; and his sash was 
a plain cachemire shawl, trimmed with a gold border. On a cushion on a divan 
which surrounded the room lay his sword, which was as plain as a soldier's ; a 
white handkerchief and a paircf gloves completed his equipment. So much 
for hisdress. Behind his chair, which I was told had been given to him by Sir 
Moses Montefiore —a common * Dover,’ with leather straps for arms, and two 
cushions —stood the attendants, wearing silver decorations. One held a wisp of 


palm leaves, to keep off the flies, and the other a snuff box, which the viceroy 


‘pears to come both by way of Vera Cruz and Matamoras. ‘The first report was 
‘brought by the steamer Massachusetts, and the second by the steamer Wash- 
ington. The Washington left Vera Cruz on the 22nd, one day after the Mas- 
sachuse tts. But her dates from the Brasos are four days later than before re- 
ceived. 

From the N. OU. Delta, August 1. 

| Gen. Scott in the City of Mexico.—Quarrel between Santa Anna and Cana- 
lizo.—The National issued the following in an extra last evening. It seems 
strange that this news should come by the steamer Massachusetts, which ar- 
rived on Thursday last, and that up to this time those in official correspondence 
with Gen Scott should not be apprised of it Extraordinary however as it may 
appear, we have every reason to believe, from information confidentially com- 
municated to ourselves, that it is substantially ttue—that the main fact of Gen. 
Scott’s entrance into the city of Mexico is a fixed fact. A few days and 
‘the statement will be either confirmed or authoritatively contradicted, till which 
time our readers must bide with what patience they best may. 

From the National. 

| There is news in the city from the city of Mexico, as late as July 17th. It 
came through by a Mexican courier, who came by the way of Orizaba and Al- 
varado to Vera Cruz. Gen Scott entered Mexico on the 17th of July. He met 
with no opposition on his way from Puebla, until he arrived at Penon, about 8 
‘miles from the city. Here a slight skirmlsh ensued between his advance and 
ithe Mexicans, when the latter fell back. The civil authorities then came out 
to meet Gen. Scott. Stipulations were entered into by which the persons and 
property of the citizens of Mexico were to be respected ; this accomplish ed our 
army marched quietly into the city of the Montezumas. 

| ‘This important news reached here in the Massachusetts, but has been with. 
held for purposes that we do not understand. ‘The authority upon which we 
‘publish it seems to us undoubted. ‘The courier that brought this news could 
come from the city of{Mexico via Orizaba to Vera Cruz in five days, if the wea- 
ther is good ; seven under any circumstances. The Massachusetts left Vera 
‘Cruz on the 22d. It will be perceived that this allows 7 days for the news to 
reach Vera Cruz by the route we have stated. 

We know upon the highest authority, that there is a letter now in the city, 
lof the 17th of July from the city of Mexieo. The gentleman who gave us the 
‘information, has a letter of the 15th, in which is mentioned the preparations of 
families about leaving from the approach of the Yankees. 

| Santa Anna and Canalizo had quarrelled about the defence of the city. Ca- 
‘nalizo did not want the city injured, as there was no hope of successful resis- 
| tance. He preferred to meet our troops in the plain, and there decide the con- 
‘test. Santa Anna would not agree to this, so no opposition was made. 

The entrance ct Gen, Scott into Mexico is a rumor—from the letter of 


‘the 15th, we know positively of the preparation of the families in the city 


'to move on the approach of Gen. Scott, and of the quarrel between Santa 
Anna and Canalizo, as to the defence ot the city, and we know that there is 
‘a letter in the city, of the 17, from Mexico. 

| The courier that brought through the letter of the 17th, brought news 
of Gen. Scott’s entering the city. We have no doubt of the truth of the re- 
‘port. 

| The N. O, Picayune, after the National’s Extra was published, but be- 
fore the arrival of the Washington, wrote as follows :— 

' We do not intend to argue the question of the credibility of this intelli- 
igence at any length; there are circumstances connected with its receipt 
|here sufficient to awaken doubt in all minds. It is not surprising that a 
courier should have arrived at Vera Cruz from Mexico in the time alleged 
ito have been occupied by this courier; but that he should have escaped all 
‘notice at Vera Cruz, where so many eyes are fixed upon every new comer 
from the interior ; that he should have made his way to this port on a Go- 
\vernment vessel without suspicion; and that the news should here have 
been suppressed till certain stock-jobbing operations were complete—all 
this is possible, but highly improbable. 

| But this we do delieve, that if Gen. Scott had entered the city of Mexi- 
‘co in triumph on the 17th ult., the news would have been known in Tam- 
pico and in Vera Cruz by innumerable voices within forty-eight hours} 
‘News is carried in Mexico with wonderful speed. The battle of Buena 
Vista was ended the night of the 23d of February, and the news was known 
'by the 2Sth in the city of Mexico, nearly six hundred miles distant. 

But further: we learn that a Spanish gentleman is now in this city who 
arrived on the Massachusetts, who saw Gen. Scott in Puebla on the 14th 
ult. If this be so, there is an end to the whole story at once. 
| We have no doubt that letters ot the 15th ult. may have been received 
here from the city uf Mexico. There has been ample time and opportuni- 
ty for such letters to reach here via Tampico, nor 1s it the first time that 
letters from Mexico have come by that route and been attributed to the 
agency of a courier arrrived at Vera Cruz. We repeat, therefore, that when 
this intelligence was first communicated to us on Friday, we did not credit 
‘it, and upon reflection we can see no reason to change our opinion. But 


while we thus frankly express our own convictions, yet we must confess 
that there are very plausible reasons for giving credence to this intelligence, 
‘er can conceive no motive for an attempt to deceive the public with it, 
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The channel through which it has transpired is very generally known, | 
and we cannot suppose the individual alluded to should entertain the 
slightest desire to mislead any one in the premises. And we know, more- 
over, that gentlemen who are extremely well informed about affairs in) 


an officer of the 5th infant.y, it would seem the advance was on the 15th as 
far West as Rio Frio: 
“Rio Frio Pass, July 15. 
We are now within fifteen miles of the city of Mexico, in the advance under 


Mexico put faith in this news. Still we remain incredulous. It would Gen. Worth. Gen. Scott will be up this evening with the main force, when 


seem to be pretty well settied that Gen. Scott was to march from Puebla. 
about the fifteenth ult. We believe that he did so, and that he would cer- 
tainly make his way to thecapital, whether opposed or not: but that he 
arrived there on the 17th we cannot yet believe. } 

We are very willing, however, to be undeceived in the premises, anc 
shall rejoice as sincerely as any if he has entered the capital of Mexico 
with as little loss as is implied by the extra of the National. The pro- 
peller Washington may very shortly be expected here, and then all doubts 
will be dispelled. 

New Orleans, (Sunday) Aug. 1—10 1-2, P. M. 

To the Editor of the Charleston Courier :—A good deal of excitement was 
oceassioned yesterday afternoon by the publication of a extra from the Nation- 
al officer, announcing as a “fixed fact” that General Scott had entered the 
City ef Mexico on the 17th July, which important piece of intelligence, says 
the National, was brought to VerafCruz by a Courier, and from thence to this 
city by the steamer Massachusetts, three days since, but for some reason 
withheld from the public. Of the reception of a letter here dated “Mexico, 
July 17,” there is no doubt, and the Delta of this morning appears to credit the! 
fact of Gen. Scott’s entering the city on the day mentioned. ‘The Picayune, 
on the contrary, gives certain excellent reasons for believing the announcement 
premature. It is not generally credited here, though itis by no means im-| 
possible that it may prove correct. At any rate, the arrival of the Washlng- 
ton from Vera Cruz, now hourly expected, will decide the matter. 

ARRIVAL OF THE WASHINGTON. 
From the Charleston Patriot, Saturday Evening. 

" Scott in Mexico.—We have received a slip from the office of the Mobile Ad.| 
vertiser which contains the following items confirmatory of the news received 
yesterday — | 

The steamship Washington, Capt. Pratt, arrived [at N. Orleans] on the Ist 
inst. from Vera Cruz, via Tampico and the Brazos. By her we have received 
the Vera Cruz Sun of Anahuac, of the 22d, the Tampico Sentinel 25th, and) 
Matamoras Flag of the 24th. ‘These papers contain nothing of particular in- 
terest. But the following letter received by a gentleman of this city, fur. 
nished us for publication, is of exciting interest, and fully confirms the news we 
gave in our extra of Saturday, that General Scott had entered the city of 

exico. 

Tampico.—A private letter from Tampico dated the 22th ult , received by a 
citizen here, has been shown us, in which the writer states that all communica- 
tion had ceased between that port and the capital. A mail formerly arrived 
twice a week. A day or two before the date alluded to, a messenger had been 
sent by the merchants at Tampico to Gen. Garay, at Huajutia, requesting him 
to allow their letters from the city of Mexico to come on to their destination ; 
he replied, that he had decided on permitting nocommunication from the capital 
toreach Tampico. We should otherwise have had dates from the city of Mexi- 
co via Tampico to the 19th ult. 


‘ 


Brazos St. Jago, July 27. | 
Sir : I hasten to inform you that Mr. Fischer has jnst arrived here from Mat- 
amoros, and was informed that the Colonel commanding had read on parade’ 
last evening, that Gen. Scott had entered the city of Mexico, with a loss of 300 
men. ‘The news was brought by express to Matamoras from San Fernando by 
a Mexican, to the Alcalde, and was generally believed to be true. 
There is no doubt as to the information having been imparted to the troops 


at Matamoras. I would have given more particulars, but Mr. Fischer has gone | 


back two miles, in hopes to get his baggage here in time for the Washington. 
I cannot give you more, as the boat goes, and he has not returned in time to go to 
N. Orleans in her. In haste, yours, W. 
From the National, Aug. 2. 
4a We believe the news published in our extra to be strictly trae. The Vera 
Cruz correspondent of the Commercial Times of Friday last mentions an arri- 
val “ from Orizaba’’ which is probably a notice of the courier who brought the 
news through, and came on here in the Massachusetts. 
From the N Orleans Bee of Aug. 2. 

We learn by passengers from Matamoras, on board the propeller Washing- 
ton, which arrived last night from Brazos, which place she left on the 27th, that 
on the day they left Matamoros an express arrived from the city of Mexico with, 
letters to Mexican merchants of that piace, stating that Gen. Scott met the 
Mexican army at Rio Frio and had a battle, in which the enemy were defeated 
and totally routed, with a loss on the part of the Americans of 300 men ; after, 
which, Gen. Scott, with his victorious troops, entered and took possession of 
the city af the Montezumas. 

The news was publicly read to the troops at Matamoras ; and although it 
savors somewhat of improbability, may, nevertheless, be wholly true ; for our 
readers will bear in mind, that of all the battles fought and victories won on 
the fields of Mexico, our first news of them was received from the Mexican 
authority, and afterwards confirmed through American sources. We incline to 
the opinion (though somewhat doubtful) that the army under General Scott has 
again been victorious, and were then, as now, in possession of the ¢ity of 

exico. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
A gentleman worthy of all reliance, informs us that he has seen a person just 
arrived by the Southerner, who in New Orleans saw a gentleman who was in 
Puebla on the 17th, and saw Scott then there. 
This would seem to settle the question ; and does, if there is no mistake 
about the date or otherwise. But we are inclined to think the gentleman seen 
in New Orleans, is the same who is referred to in the following paragraph from 
N. O. Picayune of Aug. Ist. Says the Picayune-— 
“ We learn that a Spanish gentleman is now in this city who arrived on the 
Massachusetts, who saw Gen. Scottin Puebla on the 14th ult. If this be so, 
there is an end to the whole story at once.” 


Here he is said to have seen Gen. Scott in Puebla on the 14th (fourteenth) | 


instead of the 17th. This is perfectly consistent with Gen. Scott’s having 
moved from Puebla on the 15th. A letter from Vera Cruz of July 23rd, 
which may be found on next page, says he was confidently expected to leave on 
the 15th ; a letter in La Patria states that he actually left on the 15th; and 


by the following letter* from the Zanesville (Ohio) Courier, purporting to be from 


liment o} 


we will have 15,000 men, 10,000 regulars, and 5,000 volunteers. Mr. Trist, 
‘our commissioner, will also come with General Scott.” 

Lee letter was introduced by the Zanesville paper with the following re- 
imark : 

| There is no longer doubt of Scott’s advance, for here are the particulars, 
ywhich may be relied upon. The letter was commenced on the 10th, and added 
to, on each evening, given the route of that day, from the writers journal.” 

The editor, however, makes a regular jumble in printing it. The body of 
‘the letter is dated July 14th, but relates exclusively to the march of General 
‘Worth’s division from Perote to Puebla, which took place last May! From 
the manner in which it is presented, the dates would ali seem to refer to the 
month of July, instead of May. Were not that General Worth did not enter 
|Puebla till the afternoon of May 15th, we should be tempted to query whether 
the Postscript above quoted should not have been dated the 15th of May, in- 
istead of the 15th of July. Moreover, the writer makes an obvious blunder 
when he represents Rio Frio as only 15 miles from Mexico.—On the other hand, 
it is not more than 35 miles towards Mexico from Puebla ; the whole distance 
from Puebla to Mexico being 78 miles. Possibly the officer wrote fifty miles 
instead of fifteen, which would not be far fromthe truth. 

On the whole, we know of no better way thanto wait patiently for further 
advices, and comfort ourselves with the reflection that if the news is not now 
true, it soon will be. 


“ In Statu Quo.”—There is in this city a petty newsmonger (well known 
on ’Change,) who loves to retail intelligence, (add especially ‘“* war news”) 
ala Mrs Tattle, who is an eye-sore to every body he comes in contact 
with. His plan is to get up early of a morning, run round to such news- 
paper Offices as tolerate him, gather every thing he can learn, and then to 
bore his neighbors with the ‘* news,” which he has not calibre enough to 
remember, or relate, in any shape come at-able. He is ‘‘sold” almost every 
day in the week, of late—but he has rarely had news like that he carried 
“down town” with him, yesterday ! 
The “late despatches from the army” were announced on Sunday, and 
true to his work, M entered one of his favorite haunts yesterday mor- 
ning, with his customary interrogatory. He was met by a wag near the 


||door. 


news!” inquired M. 

** Not much.” 

** What is it ?” 

“« rom the seat of war.” 

Where’s the Army?” 

“Oh, in Statu quo”— 

“ The devil it is ?” 

“Yes” 

** How long has it been there *’— 

Since the 27th” 

« Thunder! ” exclaimed M——; and away he rushed down State street, 
with the intelligence. M meta friend on the corner of the street, to 
whom he imparted the intormation that ‘‘our Army had reached Statu 
\quo”—whereupon the stranger opened his eyes, and advised him to call on 
‘S——. He did so, and long before early ‘change hour, it was pretty well 
‘known that ‘‘our army was in statu quo !” 
| Our witty friend was congratulating himself on having circulated this de- 
lectable piece of information long “before any other journal had the news,” 
and was boasting of the fact to a friend, who asked him if he knew where 
“statu quo” was located. Well ; M——didn’t exactly know what depart- 

Tianiee it was situated in, but he had the news right from the office, 
and it must be so. 
** You’re a thundering fool,” said the neighbor. 
“Why?” 
“ Why !’—Don’t you know that in ** statu quo” means in the same state 


or condition, and that it is a very common Latin phrase ?” 


M—— offered to bet a hat he was right and at the last accounts he was 
‘poring over Disturnell’s Map of Mexico, endeavouring, most assiduously, 
to discover the location of ** Statu quo /” 

Letters for the Army —We cannot better help Col. Hunt’s purpose 
and oblige those writing to the army than by the publication of his letter. 
It is singular that in so simple a matter as this so many blunders should be 
ummitted : 

New Orveans, July 23, 1847. 

Editors Picayune—Persons writing to their triends in the army in Mexi- 
co should not put their letters under cover to the Quartermaster at New 
(Orleans, or address them to his care. They should be addressed to the par- 
‘ticular individuals for whom intended, stating in each case the regiment, 
and, if known, the company, to which he belongs. Many letters have 
‘come to the Post Office here (postage not paid) addressed tome, Bothere 
wrong, and as I am about to be absent, those in the latter case might fol- 
low me to a distant point, and would not reach their destination for a long 
time. T. F. Hunt, Deputy Quartermaster General. 

Women Stronger than Oren.—lIt is related of a certain New-England 


‘divine, who flourished not many years ago, and whose matrimonial rela- 


tions are supposed not tu have been of the most agreeable kind, that, one 
‘Sabbath morning, while reading to his congregation the parable of the sup- 


‘perin Luke xiv., in which occurs this passage—** And another said J have 


brought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them; I pray thee to have me 
excused ; and another said, | have married a wife, and therefore cannot 
come,”—he suddenly paused at the end of this verse, drew off his specta- 
cles, and looking around on his hearers said, with emphasis— 

“‘ The fact is, my brethren, one woman can draw a man farther from the 
kingdom of Heaven than five yoke of oxen!” . 

Gen, Lee and Dr. Cutting.—John B. Cutting was a surgeon in the 
Army of the Revolution, and coming to Philadelphia, lodged in a house 
where General Lee was then boarding. ‘The Doctor was a personable man 
‘and not indifferent to dress. The General suddenly entering the sitting- 
room, found the Doctor before the glass, carefully adjusting his cravat. 

* Cutting,’ says Lee, ‘you must be the happiest man ia creation.’ 

' The former turned round, with a smile of self-complacency—* And why, 
|General ? says he. 


* Of all the papers which have published this letter, notone appears to have noticed the, ¢ Why’ replied Lee, ‘ because you are in love with yourself, and have 


anachronism. The Philadelphia North American says,—‘‘ This letter contains the only an- 


thentic account of the movements of the advance, it is SO interesting that we copy it near- 
Jy entire.” 


\|jnot a rival on earth. 


Truly this was a cutting remark. 
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DIED.—Recently, at Kingston, JAMES MACFARLANE, Esq., many years publisher|/and then to leave the matter to its fate ; and we think that the English can out - 
and editor of the Kingston (Canada) ‘‘ Chronicle and Gazette.” Mr. Macfarlane was origi-||,. . , " 
nally from the Highlands of Scotlands, and has long been a police magistrate at Kingston. He live the scandal which is at present poured on their devoted heads. 
was highly and deservedly respected. In our columns, therefore, will be found, until we have gone through the pro- 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 6} per cent. prem. posed subject, as brief an account as we can give of our view of the Indian and 
=aes ——_———+— Chinese history, and of other matters with which the English are charged with 


_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1847. — 


|| The accounts from Mexico within the last few days are somewhat in a mist ; 
There seems to be an historical mis-statement or else a mis-interpretation in |...) reports give it that General Scott has entered into the city of Mexico ; 
the action of the British Government, or more of the British Commons, for some |, say that he has sustained comparative small loss of military strength 
time back, and our attention has been drawn to a sparring that has lately taken | against one very much larger; some say that he has sustained no loss at all ; some 
place between « morning contemporary and a weekly of this city. In the mat-) that he was welcomed into the city of Mexico by the authorities, and that Santa 
design Weed, we take pest with the latter, al Anna either did not or durst not fight him ; and there are some who disbelieve 
though the editor may be unwilling to own such a volunteer in his ranks as We'lthe thing altogether, because there hae not arrived any pretence of detail. Now 
are; but he too is often wrong, and pai, have yet to show the world s0-//,. cannot think that there is so much smoke visible without some fire being 
and, therefore, if he be at all susceptible of thankfulness, he may be thankful there, and we incline ‘to the belief then the Gen. Scott and his array have 


When we desire to answer anything, we like to give the words of the othe iis Oe, ee ee ee ee 
side. They begin as follows : ; ‘« We still adhere to the opinion, that at the time and in the manner stated, 
_ “In replying to the Albion, yesterday, we overlooked the note to the article |the account of the entry of Gen. Scott into Mexico is untrue. But it is only 
in that paper on Saturday, which seems to convict us of an historical error 1D |4s it were the shadow cast before of a coming event, for at this writing, he is, 
having spoken of Lord Nelson as commanding the attack at Copenhagen, when |in our judgment, beyond all peradventure, in Mexico—without a fight which 
the Danish fleet was seized and the city was bombarded. ‘ _||Santa Anna, notwithstanding his big talk—will never tempt again, and with the 
“It was an anachronism, and not an historical error, and the allusion to it) /assent of the civic authorities and leading citizens of Mexico.” 
seems to recall the double outrage committed by England upon her peaceful |. 14 the Journal of Commerce of same day, says 


ee “lt was in 1801 that the first attack was made upon Copenhagen, and that,|_ “The Washington Union places no reliance on the news of the capture of 

} attack it was which Lord Nelsou, second in command to Sir Hyde Parker, led.|| Mexico at the date mentioned. 

i ' Denmark, acting under the influence of the Emperor Paul, of Russia, and We give in our news column, the colleetion of reports which have to come 

Bly in concert with Sweden, had agreed to renew the principles of Catharine, pre ||hand ; our principal authority being the Journal of Commerce of this city, and 

Beg serve armed neutrality, of which the chief was that a neutral flag made neutral (go that paper we have chiefly extracted. 

; goods, and that even an enemy’s property on board of a neutral vessel, unless 
it was contraband of war, should be free from capture by belligerents. RETROSPECTIVE HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF ENGLAND IN 

ae « For entering into this arrangement, Denmark, without any declaration of THE EAST —N 

ae war, or preliminary negociation, was attacked by a very large fleet, the en-|| | eyerotens : 

Bik i trance of the ‘ower forced, the Crown batteries and other defences of Copen-|| ‘The retrospect of India as connected with England, is abstractedly aston- 

aE hagen destroyed, and bombs actually driven into the city when a capitulation) | ishing, and yet it is no less true; and withal so simply is its history concocted, 

took place, - eo was forced to submit. Here it was that “¥- Nel-| that no one having common sense, and being so formed in nature as to under- 

ff son commanded ; and so vigorous was the resistance, that when Lord Nelson : > ? : z 

tk sent in a flag to ask fora his own situation was exceedingly peril- 0 plain 

t statement of facts brought about by the ordinary effect of things, and occur- 


ous. It was at this moment that the anecdote is recorded of him, that when)|" , , 
about to seal his note of summons, on his secretary handing him a wafer, he! |fing as such events are likely to occur ; with as little impropriety and unlaw- 


4 

a 
| 

i 


edly a mistake. [t is not usual to call that an anachronism which speaks of|) ‘There are, it is true, those who, like the fly in the microscopic power of the 
that in one age, by mistake, which took place in another’ but this is a dif- eye, seem insensible of large and important objects, but can magnify smaller, 
ferent occurrence from the one wkich took place little more than six years!)so that these best seem important in their view ; there are those who, through a 
afterwards. In another place in this number we have given a couple of ex- perverseness of observation, or through an object which they may have in de- 
tracts from works now popular; one of which is re-printed in this country, UN- | /termination towards a misepresentation, who magnify the quality, and increase 
der the American editorship of one who will not excuse England if he can) |the nember of errors, who never see the qualities, or at least never speak of 
possibly help it ; and the other is from a work now in course of re-publication, them, who term the whole effect as monstrous ; there are, who, like Arachne 
which is very popular, and assuredly so among all that know it, and we think /tur the extract from every flower into a subtle poison, instead of being, like 
will do credit both to Lord Nelson himself and to the Government he served, Melissa, who turns the gathering of each weed into honey ; there are such in 
at a period when the integrity of his own nation was threatened, and under, the world, and if the readers of this « retrospection” were only they, we should 
circumstances in which we will not pay any diplomatists the poor compliment, |despair of either bringing or of keeping one in the right way. We took this 
nor the gallant editer, whom we here censure, the insult of supposing, that any subject in hand once before, but the number of our readers then was compa 
ii person having the welfare of his country in anxious care, would have it still,| /ratively small to what it is now, thanks to the indalgence and patronage of the 
( and let results come round in good time, which were foreseen as inevitable. public, that we are induced to try our strength once again upon a plan which 


said—* No, wax; & wafer might imply we were in too great a hurry ;’—and)||fulness as a public matter in this world is likely to include in its details; nay, 
i wax was used. less than the world at large is probable to take place, and with success nearly 
Now, there was not an anachorism (anachronism) in this case. It was decid- throughout on the right side. 


We paspese to go on with this subject, in the mean time we would say to!/we did not then think of, and after a bolder style than we at that time felt en- 
the forementioned of that side, ‘* Give the D—I his due,” and speak, even couraged to use. Our present belief is, that readers are not offended by any 
whilst you hate, fairly. Do not warp a narrative, but if credit can be given, |poldness of manner, so that the matter be courteously put, and the world be- 
give it, and give it frankly. Your objections will sit witha better grace. To jlieve that the writer is honest and zealous in giving forth his notions and 
our weekly contemporary, we would say, argue, if you will argue, with courage, || opinions. - 
and do not let the world suppose that this controversey is more to attract no-|| Neyer did any nation begin a speculation more moderately, nor with less 
tice to you and your paper, than is cared by you for the facts themselves. pretension, than did the English in their Indian Trade epetadunion. They had 

asain ; long been affected in their religious preventives ; they had long tried other re- 

How shall the present vehement cry respecting Oriental affairs be met at!|sources, in their time, to have a share which others had long engaged in with 
present! Is it by letting the criers and assailants run on, and exhaust them- impunity, of doing business in the India trade, of having commerce with coun- 
selves! ‘This may be endless, for there are in the world persons who will go! |t-ies afar off, and coveling was a word and a thought quite out of the question 
on for ever, unless their calumnies be checked, and they feel obliged to inquire||with them in this matter. The Roman Pontiff had given to ‘adie all the 
a little into things before giving to the world tales which they expect to belleountries that lay to the west, in consequence of Columbus having discovered 
received as matters of fact. Some, indeed, do it in sheer ignorance, some be-||the New World, and the Portuguese had, from the same authority, all coun- 
cause their own intellects do not enable them to discriminate, but some do it\|tries that lay to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, because a de Ga 
because it answers their purpose to become in this manner popular, and be- m1 had been able to double that Cape; so that Spain and Portugal were 
cause they need, or fancy they need, the art of discrimination, as a sufficient travel, ad infinitum, west and east, and all that they were to fall “a with, to 
excuse in themselves for doing what is reprehensible. each of them, as might happen, was the benefit to be afforded. All the ad of 

The injustice and rapacity of the English in the affair of East Indian ac-||the Europeans were to remain in statu quo, were, if possible to find trade with- 
cession of Territory, although taken up a thousand times by all sorts and all|lin the bounds of the Atlantic, within the arctic regions, or were to ask th 
countries of writers, and to be seen in the more popularly received works pub-| |kind permission of Spain or Portugal. ; ‘ 
ee fi lished in this country, and although read by a majority of the professed read-|| The English adventurers tried the north-west passage, but it has not yet 
; i ie ers, is still considered (repeatedly) a piece of Rhodomontade, the real truth or! |been mastered ; the north-east passage, or the north of the Russian Territo 

dia falsehood of which nobody thinks it necessary to inquire out, even for good-na-||has been tried, but that is now all but demonstrated to be an impassable ate 

. | = sake, although it would be generous to take the part of fact against fic-|lgr if, after this, it should be accomplished, it will inevitably be so round-a-bout 

ion. ; a way, that it could not answer useful i 
On the whole, we have come to the determination, humble and unworthy of||than that problem. But of 
so momentous a task though we be, to try and give a succinct and correc t ac-||lost the supremacy, the world was proved to be round, and to turn meund. 
Pit count of those things, as our answer (unable, perhaps) to what is alleged tat iat he began to perceive that one party might go on west, and the other east, 


iy the unfortunate islanders, whom it is found proper, nevertheless, to imitate,|/tntil they met, and then who would have the exclusive right, and the celebrat- 
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ed Drake had gone west from home, and come westward home, had got rich,|| 
and been fortunate, and all were desirous of following his example. 

In the course of time the papal gift seemed to be understood, and valued 
more truly. The Spaniards, it is true, did not ex end their visitings very far, 
for they had enough todo to make good their new territory in the New World, 
and to pour into old Spain that torrent of riches called gold, which has ended | 
in making them (once so valiant and adventurous) now the really the poorest 
and most contemptible of the civilized rations of Europe, The Portuguese 
had to go far before their new territory began, and, in that of the far east, 
they were so extortionate, and so religiously iatolerant, that they never were 
popular there, though they made many settlements and exercised a good deal, 
of authority in these parts. But the Dutch were the next people from Europe, 
who went round the Cape of Good Hope ; they wrestled with, quarrelled with, 
and wrested from, the Portuguese both power and dominion in the east. ‘The 
English did not attempt to go to India until about the close of the sixteenth 
century, or 100 years after the passage of Vaseo de Gama had been made round _ 
the Cape of Good Hope. although they had long shaken off the Papal yoke, 
and were endeavouring to become what at length they are, a commercial peo-| 
ple essentially. But Drake went round by Cape Horn, and finally came home 
by the African Capes, and when he arrived at home, he'gave such a magnifi- 
ceut account of his adventures, and exhibited so much wealth and so many 
strange things, that he even stirred up the men of capital, landed estate, and 
even of scholarship, to pursue a similar course, and to participate in the good 
fortune that had attended the adventure of the brave Drake. 

The accounts given by Drake were confirmed by Chanceller, Newbery, S*e-. 
vens, and others; and the fallacious gifts by the Pope to the Spanish and to the 
Portuguese governments, falling into less and less respect, the English at last 
sent out to India, by the Cape of Good Hope, but their objects continued the 
same as before, namely, to extend their commerce, to gain a greater amount 
of riches by trade, and not the least idea was entertained of attaining or 
possessing anything like territorial authority. 

In the course of time they obtained permission from the native authorities 
to have a factory, that they might have an opportunity of laying up stores sent | 
from England, and be in readiness to supply with freight and articles the Eng. 
lish ships, and this was placed on Surat, ou the west side of the Peninsula ; 
and the first matter of painful notoriety, was the celebrated ‘* Massacre of Am- 
boyna,” as all persous admit it to be correctly called, in which the Dutch, 
jealous of the appearance of the English on the Indian seas, acted with a sys- 
tem of fraud and violence which will always be a blot in the Dutch com. 
mercial history ; and the English, conscious that they must either be driven 
from the Indian trade, or be able to cope visibly against Portugal and against 
the Dutch, now began to be aware that to preserve themselves, there must be 
some territorial power and authority to interfere. 

The first territorial authority they had, was that of Bombay, which was 
part of the marriage portion of Catharine of Portugal, on her union with 
Charles II., a portion which had been originally wrested from Indian rule by 
the Portuguese ; but of which nothing is said, because it came fairly into 
English hands, however it might come into the previous ones, and it was ipso, 
facto Portuguese, for the latter were exercising authority there up to the term 
of giving it up with their Catharine ; and there is room to suppose that even as 
the matter stood it was more of a territory in name than in fact, for Charles 


proved quickly that it produced no revenue, and very shortly after it came | 


the property of the Crown it was generously given to the * Association of | 
merchants trading to the East Indies,” under the tacid idea that thus, if not 
only thus, Bombay might become not only a rallying place to the English tra- 
der, who already found every other European face the face ef an enemy, and 
ill-wisher, and might be managed with that regard to ceremony which at least | 
might make it a beneficial property. 

Not long afterwards through a negotiation, and perhaps some influence used at, 


| 


the seat of the Mogul, leave was given to build a factory, and to include a certain | 
town ; this was Madras, and was in a short time elevated into a Presidency, the} 
factory of Surat was removed to Bombay, and that in time was made into a_ 
Presidency ; so that England was now becoming a little more formidable in| 
authority as well as a little more adventurous in commerce than before. |! 

But whilst this was making progress we are not to understand that the 
rest of the world was supine, and letting the moving Islanders do what, 
they would, unattended or unobserved. It is true the Portuguese were be-) 
coming unpopular, it is true that the Dutch, after making many seitle 
ments, and taking trom the Portuguese, had also become somewhat odious | 
from their cruelties, it is true that the French had come out to India, and 
had settled at Pondichery, and their restless and political eye was laid) 
chiefly upon the English, and it is true that the mercantile navy of the 
Emperer had come there from Ostend. 


Grand Cotillion Excursion to Van Courtlandt's Landing —We 


Sream Packet Parcapevruta.—Thi- beautiful French Steamer will leave 
to-morrow on her return trip; if her sailing may be warranted from her appear- 
ance she will make a quick passage. On her way here she underwent much 
alteration, and has by which prolonged her run more than two days, and she has 
been completely overhauled, and much has been done to her since she arrived, 
and that now it is believed she will make a good passage home. As for com- 
fort to the passengers, she has a noble quarter deck walk, she has plenty of 
beam and room, and her accommodations are very liberal. She carries lofty 


masts and rigging, and can set a good show of light sails, ifnecessary. Her agents 


here are Aymar & Co., and from them we may be assured that ample justice 
will be done to all who travel by her. Her poop is short, but what she wants 
there is added to her flush deck, and altogether she is a tempting vessel to tra- 
vel by. 


Che Drama. 


Park THeatre.—Mrs. Bishop has made good hea’, notwithstanding 
that there has been a strong clique formed against her, which has done its 


_ best to write her down, but which, thanks to native judgment, and perhaps 


some determination that she should not be driven from her exertions, she 
has not only repelled, but seems to rise superior to each endeavor to kill 
her professional reputation ; and it is this, be it never forgotien, to which 
we are bound to confine ourselves. We perceive that she has hitherto at- 
tracted good, very good, houses, notwithstanding she has had very intem- 
perate weather against the bringing of a large audience to the house; she 
is performing in the hottest range of the year in New York, the city is 
comparatively empty, and she is admitted to bave al! the weight of the 
opera to sustain. Surely against such a combination of circumstances, no 
ordinary cantatrice could stand; but she does stand, she rises in profes- 
sional reputation, and will continue to be popular because she is a great 
singer, well-finished in her style, has one of the best, if not the best, teach- 


| ers in the world, and her performance as an actress is as good as her sing- 


ing. The eligue has come but shabbily off, for the leader had to make a 


| half-apology to the public for being uncandid, and tells, in substance, that 


he spoke more unfavorably than he really thought, because she was herald- 
ed (we mean no pun) too strongly. But this is a poor apology; the fact, 
in his estimation, would have been much better to the purpose; and his 
comparisons with regard to other artists, are much out, in all points of 
view. We are not inclined to consider French musical criticism as altoge- 
ther infallible, for we do not think the French school of composition is at 
all solidly good ; the French pronunciation of verse, and more particularly 
vocal French, is very bad indeed; the French acting and singing is too 


| much of petit maitre, and wants the restraint of any other country, and, 


except that now and then we have a good French artist in musical perform- 
ance, We are not partial to the French school in general. That country 
never was, never will be, so general in music as it is fashionable in prose 
language. Mrs. Bishop is a soprano of so high a compass, and so without 
any low notes, in her compass, that there are some who believe she hae 
voce di testa only in her singing. They may judge more correctly the mo- 
ment her speaking voice is heard, She sings in the * Elixir of Love” and 
in the Scena ** O Patria!” &c., very well indeed; and in the “* Somnam- 
bula,” which she began on Thursday evening, but which we cannot now 
report, we have every belief that she was great. No one that we have yet 


seen, has better action than she, and she understands well how to supply 


herself with breath when it will be wanted. We could wish that our fa- 
vorite had a little more volume, we mean Mrs. Bailey, who suffers by the 
contrast with Mrs. Bishop. By-the-bye, the latter is accused by the clique 


/of not having volume enough, because she never screams, but is heard in 
every corner of the house. There is no complaint of her being indistinct- 
ily heard, and she is just loud eneugh without being too prominent. The 


orchestra is very much better than formerly, but we think little of the cho- 
ruses; the members are not very good of their kind, and it may well be 
said of Mrs. Bishop, that thus far she is the Atlas of the opera bill. 

On Wednesday evening was performed one of Sheridan Knowles’ late af- 
fectations of style in language. The “* Love Chase” was piayed, in which 
there is frequently near half an hour wasted in getting through an inci- 
dent that would not seem to require more than a minute, and was uot 
worth the trouble after all; much of the philosopher in Petticoats, also, 
Lydia, who preaches and gives lectures on love; it is nonsease altogether, 
and was played to introduce on the Park stage new strength. Deliver us from 


| such strength. Mr. Hield, who played at this theatre a short time ago, 


and afterwards at the Bowery and other theatres in this city, has been to 
England, from whence he has recently returned, and appeared as Wild- 
rake. He has not improved, and we do not think much of him. Mr. 


Kingsley, who made his first appearance also, as Trueworth, has too little 


would direct the attention of our readers to an advertisement in another co-| to do for a judgment to be made of his powers ; and as to Mrs. G, Jones, as 
lumn, of a Cotilion excursion, which will take place on Tuesday, the 24th! |Neighbor Constance,we do not like to say much of a female performer, un- 
instant, to the above named beautiful place, on the Hudson River. The’ less it be in praise; but we may as well say, once for all, as merely to think 
profits ot the excursion will be devoted toa charitable purpose—the Wi-| it, that she will never play a gentlewoman so long as she is on the stage. 
dows’ and Orptans’ Fund of Columbia Lodge, No. 16, U. A. O. D., andany Years have made her conversant with stage business, and have given her 
of our readers who may wish a day’s recreation, may avail themselves of /a confidence and a voice which she had not at first; but she is flippant and 
this opportunity. The N. Y. Brigade Brass Band will enliven the company) vulgar in her manners; she may become popular in a second-rate theatre, 
with martial music until leaving the foot of 19th St., when two Cotiliou) pyr she cannot be made a great actress, The characters which were 
bands will be prepared to gratify the lovers of the cance. Retreshments ot Iplayed, were those of Sit Wm. Fondlove by Me. Base, the Widow Green 


11 kinds mav be obtained on board, of the best quality, and at moderate. p 
Hertoog “Altogether, we believe it will be one of the best conducted pay tes ia oo ronereced “_ Waller by Mr. Stark. All the rest were but “* Lea- 
er and Prunella.” 


which has left New York this Summer. 
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1 NAVIGATION LAWS—BY McCULLOCH, IN 1834. \the wants of the captive and of the sick, and burial of the dead. This work 

So much has been of late said by all sorts of people, pro and con, of these is professedly from the pen of a female, and it is dedicated to Dr. Pioe, of 

laws, which we confess we have long thought little more of than as a relic of the Roman Catholic Church. 

barbarity brought down “ from the wisdom of our ancestors,” and now adored The Knickerbocker for August, 1847; New York, 138 Nassau Street.— 

by the Tories as a memorial of times when there were comparatively few sail-| We need not to do more than give publicity to the fact that this number of 

ors, yery few commercial legislators, and a few that could talk abundantly” the favourite old magazine has made its appearance. It is as usual, well 

but not wisely on the topic. So much, ve repeat, has been of late canvassed |filled with good literary matter ; and the pet of the public, the “* gossip with 

on this topic, even by some who know little, and thought less, about the mat-| readers and correspondents,” is this month in good force. 

ter itself, that we have thought it advisable to give it in our columns to-day. — 


4 
i 


We have given McCulloch’s account of the same, that which he has published, || 


and which is of much authority. 


Mr. McCulloch has rightly said that “ Navigation and naval power are the 
children, not the parents—the effect, not the cause, of commerce,” and to show 
this fairly up, he has well stated the arguments which may be induced on| 


either side ; we think that the augmentation of commerce itself, the number 


now of nations which may be considered both commercial and informed, than 
formerly, the endeavour to find out sounder morality among mankind, urge that 


there ought not to be quite so much exclaiming on the Navigation Laws. 
If to those we add the Supreme command to all mankind, to enjoy the world 


He had given us to use, to ** replenish the earth and subdue it,” that when we 


were reduced into communities and nations, that we were earnestly to labor, 
and be zealous for our own community, or nation, but not to have the benefits 
in our own nation alone, not to over-reach or out-jockey the other nation or na- 
tions, but after receiving full measure ourselves, to allow others to participate. 
‘The keen statesmanship or policy may be popular and admirable in the com- 
mon estimation, but it is not just in the eye that can see better and judge more 
truly than we. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


The return match of the married and single of the Hoboken Club, which 
we reported a short time ago, has been played, and the victory has again 
fallen on the singles, but not by any means so hollow as before, for there 
were 9 out of 11 of the singles went in a second time before the game was 
over. The play was well contested. 

The return match of the North against the South, on the St. George’s 
ground, was not commenced yesterday. The Philadelphia players could 
not come on at this period. 

It is said.that Canada has accepted the challenge of the United States, 
to play on the St. George’s Ground, in this city, due attention will be paid 
by us when this is played. 


Literarn Notices. 


Miss Pardoe’s Louis XIV., part 3 ; Harper & Brothers.—The 3d part 
of this fascinating work is just issued, introducing the narrative at the ma 
jority of the King. The general character of this graphic and picturesque 
history has been already described, as of a very superior order; and we 
presume that most of our readers are engaged in perusing the numbers as 
they are issued. No book of the day is more suited to please those who 
seek amusement combined with profit, and certainly much that is new. 
euticing and instructive, is to be gathered from the work. The engravings 
are very admirable, and assist the understanding of the narrative. 

Fresh Gleanings, or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental 
Europe, &c.; Harper & Brothers.—A quaint title of a new and very curi- 
our volume, evidently by a traveiler of education and taste, and one who 
has a good eye, a good ear, and a good pencil ; for his sketches are charac- 
terised by singular delicacy, expression and power, and his reflections and 
comments such as discover corresponding taste and refinement. It seems 
to have been the aim of the writer to steer clear of the beaten path on this 
hackneyed journey; and describe those things which all can appreciate, 
but which few previous tourists have sought to delineate; his book there- 
fore, exhibits the desirable features of novelty and freshness—qualities of 
rare value in these book-making days. We observe the name of the au- 
thor, or his cognomen, is Ik, MARVEL—a signature already familiar to ma- 
ny: he isalively and piquant writer, We need scarcely add that his 
Fresh Gleanings are just the thing for summer reading ; no better literary 
aliment could be desized for light digestion. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, Vol. 1.—The Harpers have just 
issued, in a neat duodecimo, the first volume of Lamartine’s celebrated 
Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revolution, under the above title. 
We have noticed the extraordinary excitement which has attended the re- 
cent appearance of this interesting work in Paris, and already the decisions 
of the literary circles there, pronounce it the great master-piece of the re- 
nowned Statesman, Orator, and Poet. We have read a few pages only, but 
can assure our friends that the style is exceedingly beautiful and poetic ; 
the work, indeed, reads more like a thrilling romance than the grave reali. 


ties of history. All who have read Thiers’ History should undoubtedly 


consult the counterpart of the story of that eventful crisis in the affairs o! 
France; and, indeed, every person desirous of learning the true sources of 


Advice of Counsel.—There is a well-known custom prevailing in our 
\criminal courts, of assigning counsel to such prisoners as have no one to 
‘defend them. On one occasion, the Court finding a man accused of theft, 
and without counsel, said tu a lawyer who was present— 

“Mr. , please to withdraw with the prisoner, confer with him, 
and then give him such counsel as may be best for his interest.” 

The lawyer and his client then withdrew, and in fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes the lawyer returned into Court. 

“* Where is the prisoner ?” asked the Court. 

** He is gone, your honor,” said the hopeful legal limb. ‘* Your honor 
told meto give him the best advice for his interest, and, as he said he was 
guilty, I thought the best counsel I could offer him was to ‘ cut and run,’ 
which he took at once.” 


Curious Request.—T he following occurrence took place not many miles 
from Boston: 

A barber and a young female having had the bans bublished, went to the 
church to be married. When the minister came toa certain part of the cer- 
emony, the bridegroom very gravely asked the clergyman, ‘If he might not 
take this woman in marriage on trial for aterm of years, as it was the cus- 
tom in parts where he had been?’ The clergyman, of course, answered in 
the negative. ‘ Well, sir,’ says the barber, then I suppose I must risk it; 
30 - may go on in the usual way.’ The ceremony was then duly perfor- 
med. 


‘* Sire, you are Infernally Polite.—The Philadelphia Ledger applies 
this phrase of Bob Logic to the announcement of the proprietor of the 
Christian Cementry in New York, in their advertisement, ** that this burial 
ground is on Forty-fifth street, and that they would be very happy to at- 
tend to any one who may wish a place for burial. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the 
body the proper amount of life necessary to their purification. They are a 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 
and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thelr sale 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a 
sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and the 
benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
uttend to this subject ; letall men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 
An hois oe benefitted ? Those whe use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones tha 
ceceive the i of ath dpercent. How? Ina present payment of health, of viva- 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confu- 
sion of mind 
Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
ill kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used withont taking out 1m- 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can 
be present when the blood is pure. 

MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 

Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach and much flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given 
me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real- 


that terrible scourge, have in this work the true clue, derived, as it is, from 
hitherto unpublished sources. The work must become most popular. 
Jessie Linden ; New York, Edward Dunigan.—This is a Roman Catho- 
lic publication, addressed chiefly to the young, and its immediate object is 
the inculcation of moral and practical works, and as are expressed by its 
second title, ‘* On the seven corporal works of mercy,” in which are feed- 


ing the hungry, relieving the thirsty, clothing, harbouring, ministering to 


ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. 

In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
\y, I found myself much improved. 1 then took one pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
restored me. It is four months now since, and I have enjqyed the best possible health, having 
ao return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 
B. B.andreth, M. D. 

Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 
Broadway ; also, at his retail «flices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in every city, town and village, inthe United States and‘ anada, each of whom has 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 


a OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 3d, 1847.— 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir—Notice is hereby given, 
that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- 
day of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : 
STATE.—A Secretary of State,-Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General, 
State Segmaes Surveyor, Tnree Canal Commissione:s, and Three Inspectors of 
State Prisons. 
DISTRICT.—One Sen:.tor for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, 8e- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Senator for 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth and Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 
the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for the 
Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fitteenth, Sixteenth and 
eigateenth Wards of the said city. 
COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six- 
teen Members of Assembly —One to be elected in each Assembly District. 
Yours, respectfully, N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF’S OFFICE, New York, August Sth, 1847. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of state, and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
J.J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that 
they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised 
Stat., vol. 1., chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist., page 140. [Aug. 14, 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 
A LADY eminently qualified, is des rous of teaching a few more "pupils on the PIANO- 
FORTE and in SINGING; also the GUITAR. Pupils taught at their own or her 
residence. Terms moderate. For particulars, apply at No, 147 Chambers street. 
{August 14—6m* 
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PIANO- 
nor her 


WANTED A PARTNER, either active or special, in long established Literary Institu- af all the. mast 
tion of high character. To any one having a capital of Five Thousand Dollars, this oppor- lapecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, ke. Orders for 
tunity of investment presents advantages not ‘often to be met with—references of the most Frais and Gueemeatil Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQU ETS of choice flowers taste- 
satisfactory nature will be given. The profits will be from 25 to 30 per cent., and may be in- fully put up at all seasons. = 


. N. B.—E ienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
creased to much more. For particulars as to information where an interview may be had, with expericnced of character with places, by 
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ply, if by letter post-paid, to “ Socius,” at the office of the Anglo American—or to A. D- ling to Wm. Laird. Ap. 4 
PATERSON, the editor of the same. { Aug. 7-4t. PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
USIC.—A LADY, ossessing a full Soprano voice, is desirous of obtaining the situation FOWLER & WELLS, 
of FIRST TREBLE ina Church. Apply, by note or personally, at No. 147 Chamber May Loth.-tf. 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 
street. {July 14—lim* |} 


PRESERVE YOUR HAIR” 
GRAND COTILLION EXCURSION HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 
TO VAN COURTLANDT’S LANDING. to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Comes ee 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE are the agents in New York. 3 
WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUND OF COLUMBIA LODGE, No. 16, U. A. O. D. N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the eee se-ty 


HE THIRD ANNUAL EXCURSION of the above Lodge will take place on TUES. || 
DAY, AUGUST 24th, 1847, on board the splendid steamer NORTH AMERICA, | THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
Capt. V. Truesdell, accompanied by a new, large, and commodious BARGE. THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
he New York Brigade Brass Baud, aud two efficient Cotillion Bands, will accompany | (XOMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 


¥ ¥ “hi : ; : F Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of t 
OG- Ti-kets, Fifty Cents eaeh, (Children half price) may be obtained at this office, or manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 


from the following Committee of Arrangements : | afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
ERASMUS A. KUTZ, Jr., 180 Water st., E. T. WARNER, Jamaica Hotel, South | lcomplete Cricketer’s Gaide. With numerous JIlustratious, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
J. MEECH HENRY, 89 Hanmond st., Brooklyn, || By Alex. D. Paterson. 
J. WHITFIELD, Pavilion, Fort Lee, G. B. JEFFRIES, 57 Madison st., i By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
JOHN H. BATE, 166 and 168 Centre st., k. E. JONES, 23 Chesnut et., ji‘ Felix on the Bet.” 
H.C, SHULL, 141 Madison st., W. P. SMITH, 106 Columbia st., || N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 
R. R. BATESON, 154 Hammond st., JOHN CAMPBELL. 33 Bayard st. || Astor House, Broadway. 

The Boat will leave the foot of Fifth street, East River, at 7 o’clock, A. M.; Delancey)! ~ —— JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS - 


street, at 7} o’clock ; Pike street, at 73; Pier No. 1, North River, a o ciock ; Robinson | 
street, a: 8} ; Canal street, at 9 o’clock ; Hammond street, at 9! ; Nineteenth street, at 9}, | 
and touch at Fort Lee each way | 

Shouldthe weather prove unfavorable, the Excarsion will be postponed to th 


HE. Subscriber is constantly receiv ing fresh supplies of every description of the above we 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 

e first fair, aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 
{July 31 ||medium points ; Caligraphic, (iNustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 


jtent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School on 
LE’ TPE IN J lone gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen an e 
BOGLE'S HYPERION FLUID, |Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine. 


FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, jaess of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hauds. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of | of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
hair. Itis alike efficacious in exterminating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifyiog licited, by . JIENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Jehn,-st.o 
Justre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- Oot gif : cor. of Gold 
ther particulars see pamphlet:, containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- | 
prey beg to be had of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
are the following :— | 
AGENTS. FE Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C, DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scot, Jr. & Co, Worcester; J. R&C. Thom. | WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; RJ. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100) 4 RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND, full assortment of 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; A articles iu their line, of the following descriptious, which they will sell at wholesale of 
G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Haunt, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. rotail neices, for cash :— 
H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. S. Barnum & | Bola Lamps—Gilt Broare and Silvered, in great variety 
Son, Utica ; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers, | ‘ 
Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and | Brother Selare 
GG A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving ; ty 
the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of “ the Hyperion.” a . 
WILLIAM BOGLE, | 
5 Sage ag Ventilating sod Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington St., Boston. 
y 10-Ly*. 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin | THE PLUMRFE NATION 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, | THE PLUMBE IONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly ou hand. July 7-ly. | 251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
: —— Instituted in 1840. 


| Side, do. do. 

| Camphene Chandeliers—2,3, and 4 lights. 

| Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 

Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 


PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
FIRS? PREMIUM SOOT MAKER, | AWARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Aun Street, | AA PWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
June 19*-ly.} New York | YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 

MOST’ SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYLES, AND BEST APPARATUS 

CUMMINGS’ | Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 

SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, | Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
No. 591 Houston street, (adjoining St. Thomas’ Church,) | Instruction given in the Art. Shy. 25-tf. 


Will re-open on Wednesday, the First of September. | 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
In Rudimental Drawing. Painting in Ou and Water Colours. i] 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 


Drawing and Painting from the 


ANTIQUE CASTS AND LIVING MODELS. {July 24-tit ‘| BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ : 
SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE; | Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Olstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 


The above Baths are new open. War a water isa healthfal stimulant ; it at once makes clean. . > : 

and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence ia freedom from physi- or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 

eal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike born Uleers, Syphalitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Luambago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses,| Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

not only prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them, a value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 

themselves. Jaly 17. | ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by oy ep and is admitted to 

> || be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 

CALEDONIA SPRINGS. medical It is highly for convenience and portability, 

HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- /bat the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ral patronage he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Pablic that |"€r a8 Quinine is of Peruvian bark, o: Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
*‘* THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and me of either Quinine or Morphine contain al] the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
} 


he most respectfally solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will |crude substances ; hence the superiority of these prepsrations—and no invalid would desire to 
no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important lcan be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 
alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of | The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits 
Visitors. The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the South Bolton, Canada Kast, April 18, 1846, 
house. Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen ; Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
The Subscriber is happy to state thai MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so ¢isappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
well known, will still remain at the Springs. \tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- s®parilla. Ihave been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Docters 
knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, uurivalled in their |disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies but foand 


efficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. | no relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraer- |fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
dinary benefits have beex derived. /jenjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsa: 

f The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at the /rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOUN M. NORRIS. 
Springs in the Evening. | Being personally acquainted with the above statements, | hereby certify that the same are 
The charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :-— ||true, Z REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
By the Month : : - - . 0 || Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 

By the Week - - 115 0 lushia :— 
BytheDay- - - - - - 0 i Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1846. 
|| Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a di d 


6 6 
June 12—131s] H. CLIFTON. 


\liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES, '\caking your Sarsaparilla 4 one been greatly relieved, so much so that I have heen able to at» 
16 FEET. LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen mouths. 1 wholly discarded al} 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sins 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, leerity to all th wan alll : ful t 
j | y to those who are in any way afflicted with any species of us I There 
April. 28 Platt Street, N.Y. | have been some remarkable pif efiected by its use Pe this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
EYE AND EAR. of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 
DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &e || W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
261 Broadway, cor.of Warren-st. few bottles.—Yours, truly, GALUSHA, 
mOay, Cor. - For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 


of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 o'clock. STRA- Jets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis, 
SMUS or Squinting ewred in a few minutes, || Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 0 . f Willi 
(ARTISICIAL EVES inserted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spectacles, |New York. 
adapted to anv defect. : ‘ || Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John M ; bee ; J. W. Brent, Ki 

DR. POWELL has just published a popular Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., |S. F. Uedihan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and ay cece ete © Saowhont 
paper 50 ceuts, muslin 75 cents, comprising a familiar description of the Anatomy and Physi- | United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $9. 
ology of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration o1|| {G+ The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that nae 
sight Remarks on Optics and the use and abuse of tacles, with directions for their selec ||been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
tion «To be had at the Author’s, and of all Booksellers May 22-3m* |/which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC.,, 
FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. ~ 
The Encyclopedia Britanniea Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 


: The Eacyclopadia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 


yound in sheep. 

3. "The Penny Saitama, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. (eee f 

4. The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 
Parts Parts 1 to 5 already published. 

5. The Cyclopedia of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 

6. The Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by ¢ harles Knight. Il 

lustrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 

7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 
of Leading Names. By Joseph Haydn. 

4 Goel Dictionary of Painters, Seneateinn Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningham. . 4 

10. Hlustrations of British History, Biography, and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIIL., 

Edward VI., Mary. Elizabeth, and James I. By Edward Lodge. 3% vols. Svo., cloth. 
For sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
July 17-tf.] BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


WEST'S PATENT RANGES. 


= 
> 


HE Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 
now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having} | 


six holes for pots, &c , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man- 
ner. The back of the range is fitted ap with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- 
ing, &c., &e., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- 
ng. : 
Pease Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with 
great care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. 
Utensils of all kinds, for all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mnde to order. 
Jy 10*.] WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. : 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


it will be ly attended to. : 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to JgLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. Jly Aly. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 


To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every Month. 

THs LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
| will succeed each other, in the order iv which they are named, sailing paunctually from 
'NEW YORK on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month, from LONDON on the Sth, 
13th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month 
| throughout the year, viz. — 


| LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
\Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, | May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
/St. James, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
|Toronto, Isaiah Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24 24, 4 
|Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, s, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
‘Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Independence, W. K. Bradish, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. I 24, 24, 24 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 8, 8. 8| Sept. 1, Jam. 1, May 1 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
Margaret Evans, | E. G. Tinker, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
|Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 24, 24, 24 
|American Eegle, | J. M. Chadwick, 8, 8, 8| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
| Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
|Gladiator. R. L. Banting. Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
‘Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
‘Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souath-st. N. York 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., 
My 24-tf.—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


month :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26 Jan. V1. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
‘experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.* 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T, LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, , 
Chairman of the Court of Divectors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., F. R. s. 
Actuary—W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all oceasions, the power io borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
essity. 
. a for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. : i 
Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 


cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 


Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the| | 


Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


y is therwise. wae 
half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 
rate. 
Thistgtinys allowed an each payment of premium'becomes due, without forfeiture of 
liey. 
tins leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So- 
ciety hasenabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit, 


e UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74, 
Ww all-st.) New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq.,| 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward) 


bicht, Esq. 
C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 


illiam J , Esq. 
Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
the United St } British N. A. Colonies. 
ack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. 8S. Keene, 290 ourth-st. 
Moredical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee’ 
id by the Society. 
stanting Counsel —William Van Hook, Fsq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 
Solicitor John Hone, Esq., 11 Pine-st. 
Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. 
An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the 


i New-York, Ist April, 1540. 
Se Sk heme, tables of rates, lists of agents, Ke. &e. obtained at the Chief Office! 


74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British) 
North American Colonies. 


benefit of married women, passed by the 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent : 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
“OFFICE. 
AS ; M, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
AND WALES. Persons wishing to send foi their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s. arrangements for 1847, most complete, and ealew. 
ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
Lheir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for Bos 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
1300 tons. ROSCIUS - - 


- 1200 tons. 


EN OF THE WEST - - - ° 
: GARRICK - - - site “ 


RO asthe: packets are all new York built ships of the very first elass, built ex- 
ressly for the Liverpoo! passenger trade, and fitted ap with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. : i. . 
In addition to the above sj lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.“ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, ae 
composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : | The America, 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rippahannock, Marmion, Sea, &e. &e., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ;,thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland t» Liverpool, can 


. 2 informati iven by applying to 
be secured at the lowest rates very information gis 96 


2d door below Barling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. | 


[packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
\DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
\that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 

| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, | Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee.11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 26} 
‘Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2*. 
Virginian, F. P. Allen, {| June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 


| These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
\be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

| The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
‘them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 

j AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
jsucceeding day. 


| Ships. { Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

|Ashburton, /H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21° 
\Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, ‘Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Aen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
|Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21; 


| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

| They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

| The py of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip’ 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon applic 
‘cation to the Stewards. 

| Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any. Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
jsage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,, 78 South-st., N.¥., or to 
My 381-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
ithe sueceding day, viz. :— : 


} Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live: 1. 
Oxford, S. Veaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. ri Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16 


Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 1, Jan. May 
Europe, FE. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 i 16, 1 
|New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 6, 16, 6 
[Feskshive, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 161! Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
| These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
lor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

| The Commanders are well known as men of charseter and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conveni of 7 gers. Punctua 

as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
\the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se OY them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 
\passage, apply GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st or 
C. H. MARSHAT 38 Burling-slip, N. , or 
ARING. RROTHERS & Co. Livernool 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
Is published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
|FOUR DOLLARS Per annum, invariably inadvance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 
rier paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


paper in the country. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
_ Aremittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and besu- 
tiful ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 
will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper 
for one year. The following are the engravings we have already issned : WASHIN GTON 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON ,and SIR R. PEEL 


6, 
Montezuma, new] A. W. Lowber, | July 1 Noy. 1, Mar. | 
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